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Your Vocal Chords or Your Leg Muscles? 


An Editorial 


Yf OU are entitled to an education which provides 
you with the opportunity to do things physi- 
cally as well as mentally. You are entitled to 
athletics as well as mathematics; to play- 

acting as well as essay-reading; to painting a picture 
as well as reading about the picture some deceased 
genius painted. We mention athletics, play-acting 
and painting, because these are among the items 
called “frills” by some school boards and taxpayers 
whose purses have been pinched by the depression. 
Because their parents and grandparents did not have 
athletics, play-acting, and painting in school, they see 
no need for the youth of 1934 to have them, which 
makes it easier to lop them off the budget. Are they 
“frills,” or are they not? Take the activity under 
severest indictment—athletics—because that is the 
phase of training out of which youth gets so much 
natural pleasure. Life expresses itself in movement. 
We like to feel our bodies 
under control, put to the test. 
You see, we are using the term 
“athletics” to include all 
physical education perform- 
ance. It is a perfectly proper 
use of the word. 

Some schools have a queer - 
idea of their responsibility for 
providing athletics for their 
students. They lavish money 
on football teams for inter- 
scholastic competition involv- 
ing only a small percentage of 
boys in the school, while the 
great majority of students 
are left in comparative neg- 
lect. They may have their 
“gym” two or three times a 
week, but it is a secondary consideration. The mem- 
bers of the football (or basketball or any other major 
sport) team receive the undivided attention of a 
trained coaching staff, two or three hours every 
afternoon, five afternoons a week. 

From the point of view of a mere student who is not 
good enough, athletically, to win a place on one of the 
big teams, this set-up is not a fair distribution of the 
school’s physical education resources. The students 
have the privilege, upon payment of a fee, of watching 
the games and cheering as loudly as they please! The 
major attention of the coach is naturally given to 


“TWENTY CHEERERS TO EVERY ATHLETE” 


turning out winning teams, because everybody—school 
board, chamber of commerce, faculty, and students— 
want a good team to represent their high school. 

It was not until the depression years that taxpayers 
took the trouble to question the existing set-up. In 
some schools (we hope not yours) they saw that inter- 
scholastic football and basketball were paying their 
own way, while the physical education plant was cost- 
ing a lot of money. So they decided to eliminate or 
curtail the only part of the program that was encour- 
aging all students to perform! The average taxpayer 
is much more familiar with the high school football 
team than he is with that part of the school’s physical 
education program which has no “gate” and gets no 
headlines in the papers. 

In many communities, physical education and ath- 
letics for all the students have been carried on 
together. But it is a rare school which gives the non- 
varsity-team student his right- 
ful share in the athletic 
resources of the school. To 
what extent is your high school 
meeting its responsibility in 
providing athletics and physi- 
cal education for all? Do you 
consider the privilege of cheer- 
ing for your team as satisfy- 
ing and physically helpful an 
experience as playing yourself? 
Is your school giving a square 
deal to every student, accord- 
ing to his needs? 

We suggest that student 
groups make a survey of con- 
ditions in their own school. 
Work out a questionnaire for 
every boy and girl, publish the 
results in the school paper, and bring them to the at- 
tention of the faculty, parent-teacher association, and 
school board. And send them to Scholastic! For in- 
stance,-ask each student how many hours weekly he or 
she devotes to athletic games and exercise. What are 
his special physical needs? What form of sport does 
he like best? What would he do if facilities and train- 
ing were provided? If your school is developing 
twenty cheerers to every athlete, you have just cause 
for complaint. A strong student public opinion sup- 
ported by the findings of such a survey would con- 
tribute greatly toward correcting this condition. 
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By KENNETH GRAHAME 


N the opposite page appears one of 

Kenneth Grahame's charming stories of 

his childhood days from the immortal 
book called, “The Golden Age." In it and 
in “Dream Days" he recreates the adventures 
of himself and his four young brothers and 
sisters, orphaned in childhood and brought 
up by their aunts and uncles. Just what they 
thought about their elders is described very 
pointedly in the prologue called "The Olym- 
pians.” A biography of Mr. Grahame ap- 
pears on page 7. “The Roman Road” and 
the Prologue are reprinted by permission of 
Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., publishers of 
"The Golden Age," by Kenneth Grahame, 
copyright, 1899, 1927, by Dodd, Mead & 


. Company, Inc. 


OOKING back to those days 
of old, ere the gate shut 
to behind me, I can see 
now that to children with 

a proper equipment of parents 
these things would have worn a 
different aspect. But to those 
whose nearest were aunts and 
uncles, a special attitude of 
mind may be allowed. They 
treated us, indeed, with kindness 
enough as to the needs of the 
flesh, but after that with indif- 
ference (an indifference, as I 
recognize, the result of a cer- 
tain stupidity), and therewith 
the commonplace conviction that 
your child is merely animal. At 
a very early age I remember 
realizing in a quite impersonal 
and kindly way the existence of 
that stupidity, and its tremen- 
dous influence in the world; 
while there grew up in me, as in 
the parallel case of Caliban upon 
Setebos, a vague sense of a 
ruling power, wilful, and freak- 
ish, and prone to the practice 
of vagaries—‘just choosing so’; 
as, for instance, the giving of 
authority over us to these hope- 
less and incapable creatures, 
when it might far more reason- 
ably have been given to our- 
selves over them. These elders, 
our betters by a trick of chance, 
commanded no respect, but only 
a certain blend of envy—of their good 
luck—and_ pity—for their inability to 
make use of it. Indeed, it was one of the 
most hopeless features in their character 
(when we troubled ourselves to waste a 
thought on them:.which wasn’t often) 
that, having absolute license to indulge in 
the pleasures of life, they could get no 
good of it. They might dabble in the 
pond all day, hunt the chickens, climb 
trees in the most uncompromising Sunday 
clothes; they were free to issue forth and 
buy gunpowder in the full eye of the sun 
—free to fire cannons and explode mines 
on the lawn: yet they never did any one 





of these things. No irresistible Energy 
haled them to church o’ Sundays; yet 
they were there regularly of their own 
accord, though they betrayed no greater 
delight in the experience than ourselves. 

On the whole, the existence of these 
Olympians seemed to be entirely void of 
interests, even as their movements- were 
confined and slow, and their habits stereo- 
typed and senseless. To anything but ap- 
pearances they were blind. For them the 
orchard (a place elf-haunted, wonderful!) 
simply produced so many apples and 
cherries: or it didn’t—when the failures 
of Nature were not infrequently ascribed 


Drawing by Decie Merwin 


to us. They never set foot within fir-wood 
or hazel-copse, nor dreamt of the marvels 
hid therein. The mysterious sources, 
sources as of old Nile, that fed the duck- 
pond had no magic for them. They were 
unaware of Indians, nor recked they 
anything of bisons or of pirates (with 
pistols!), though the whole place swarmed 
with such portents. They cared not to 
explore for robbers’ caves, nor dig for 
hidden treasure. Perhaps, indeed, it was 
one of their best qualities that they spent 
the greater part of their time stuffily 
indoors. 

To be sure there was an exception in 





the curate, who would receive, unblench- 
ing, the information that the meadow be- 
yond the orchard was a prairie studded 
with herds of buffalo, which it was our 
delight, moccasined and tomahawked, to 
ride down with those whoops that an- 
nounce the scenting of -blood. He neither 
laughed nor sneered, as the Olympians 
would have done; but, possessed of a 
serious idiosyncrasy, he would contribute 
such lots of valuable suggestion as to the 
pursuit of this particular sort of game 
that, as it seemed to us, his mature age 
and eminent position could scarce have 
been attained without a practical knowl- 
edge of the creature in its native lair. 
Then, too, he was always ready to con- 
stitute himself a hostile army or a band 
of marauding Indians on the shortest pos- 
sible notice: in brief, a distinctly able 
man, with talents, so far as we could 
judge, immensely above the majority. I 
trust he is a bishop by this time. He had 
all the necessary qualifications, as we 
knew. 

These strange folk had visitors some- 
times—stiff and colorless Olympians like 
themselves, equally without vital interests 
and intelligent pursuits: emerging out of 
the clouds, and passing away again to 
drag on an aimless existence somewhere 
beyond our ken. Then brute force was 
pitilessly ° applied. We were captured, 
washed, and forced into clean collars: 
silently submitting as was our wont, with 
more contempt than anger. Anon, with 
unctuous hair and faces stiffened in a 
conventional grin, we sat and listened to 
the usual platitudes. How could reason- 
able people spend their precious time so? 
That was ever our wonder as we bounded 
forth at last: to the old clay-pit to make 
pots, or to hunt bears among the hazels. 

It was perennial matter for amazement 
how these Olympians would talk over our 
heads—during meals, for instance—of this 
or the other social or political inanity, 
under the delusion that these pale phan- 
tasms of reality were among the impor- 
tances of life. We illuminati, eating 
silently, our heads full of plans and con- 
spiracies, could have told them what real 
life was. We had just left it outside, and 
were all on fire to get back to it. Of 
course we didn’t waste the revelation on 
them; the futility of imparting our ideas 
had long been demonstrated. One in thought 
and purpose, linked by the necessity of 
combating one hostile fate, a power an- 
tagonistic ever—a power we lived to evade 
—we had no confidants save ourselves. 
This strange anaemic order of beings 
was further removed from us, in fact, 
than the kindly beasts who shared our 
natural existence in the sun. The estrange- 
ment was fortified by an abiding sense of 
injustice, arising from the refusal of the 
Olympians ever to defend, to retract, to 
admit themselves in the wrong, or to ac- 
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Y.LL the roads of our neighbor- 

Wi hood were cheerful and 
friendly, having each of 
them pleasant qualities of 
their own; but this one seemed dif- 
ferent from the. others in its masterful 
suggestion of a serious purpose, 
speeding you along with a strange 
uplifting of the heart. The others 
tempted chiefly with their treasures 
of hedge and ditch; the rapt surprise 
of the first lords-and-ladies, the rustle 
of a fieldmouse, the splash of a frog; 
while cool noses of brother-beasts 
were pushed at you through gate or 
gap. A loiterer you had need to be, 
did you choose one of them; so many 
were the tiny hands thrust out to de- 
tain you, from this side and that. 
But this one was of a sterner sort, 
and even in its shedding off of bank 
and hedgerow as it marched straight 
and full for the open downs, it seemed 
to declare its contempt for adventi- 
tious trappings to catch the shallow- 
pated. When the sense of injustice or 
disappointment was heavy on me, and 
things were very black within, as on 
this particular day, the road of char- 
acter was my choice for that solitary 
ramble when I turned my back for 
an afternoon on a world that had un- 








Prologue 


cept similar concessions on our part. For 
instance, when I flung the cat out of an 
upper window (though I did it from no 
ill-feeling, and it didn’t hurt the cat), 
I was ready, after a moment’s reflection, 
to own I was wrong, as a gentleman 
should. But was the matter allowed to 
be ended there? I trow not. Again, when 
Harold was locked up in his room all 
day, for assault and battery upon a 
neighbor’s pig—an action he would have 
scorned: being indeed on the friendliest 
terms with the porker in question—there 
was no handsome expression of regret on 
the discovery of the real culprit. What 
Harold had felt was not so mueh the im- 
prisonment—indeed, he had very soon es- 
caped by the window, with assistance 
from his allies, and had only gone back 
in time for his release—as the Olympian 
habit. A- word would have set all right; 
but of course that word was never 
spoken. 

‘Well! The Olympians are all past and 
gone. Somehow the sun dees not seem to 
shine so brightly as it used; the trackless 
meadows of old time have shrunk and 
dwindled away to a few poor acres. A 
saddening doubt, a dull suspicion, creeps 
over me. Et in Arcadia ego—I certainly 
did once inhabit Arcady. Can it be that 
T also have become an Olympian? 
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itself against 


accountably declared 
me. 
“The Knights’ Road” we children 
had named it, from a sort of feeling 
that, if from any quarter at all, it 
would be down this track we might 
some day see Lancelot and his peers 
come pacing on their great war- 
horses; supposing that any of the 
stout band still survived, in nooks and 
unexplored places. Grown-up people 
sometimes spoke of it as the “Pil- 
grims’ Way”; but I didn’t know much 
about pilgrims—except Walter in the 
Horselberg story. Him I sometimes 
saw, breaking with haggard eyes out 
of yonder copse, and calling to the 
pilgrims as they hurried along on 
their desperate march to the Holy 
City, where peace and pardon were 
awaiting them. “All roads lead to 
Rome,” I had once heard somebody 
say; and I had taken the remark very 
seriously, of course, and puzzled over 
it many days.. There must have been 
some mistake, I concluded at last; but 
of one road at least I intuitively felt 
it to be true. And my belief was 
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clinched by something that fell from 
Miss Smedley during a history-lesson, 
about a strange road that ran right 
down the middle of England till it 
reached the coast, and then began 


again in France, just opposite, and so 


on undeviating, through city and vine- 
yard, right from the misty Highiands 
to the Eternal City. Uncorroborated, 
any statement of Miss Smedley’s usu- 
ally fell on incredulous ears; but here, 
with the road itself in evidence, she 
seemed, once in a way, to have strayed 
into truth. 

Rome! It was fascinating to think 
that it lay at the other end of this 
white ribbon that rolled itself off 
from my feet over the distant downs. 
I was not quite so uninstructed as to 
imagine I could reach it that after- 
noon; but some day, I thought, if 
things went on being as unpleasant as 
they were now—some day, when 
Aunt Eliza had gone on a visit—some 
day, we would see. 

I tried to imagine what it would be 
like when I got there. The Coliseum 
I knew, of course, from a woodcut in 
the history-book: so to 
begin with I plumped 
that down in the mid- 
dle. The rest had.to be 
patched up from the 
little grey market-town 
where twice a year we 
went to have our hair 
cut; hence, in the re- 
sult, Vespasian’s amphi- 
theatre was approached 
by muddy little streets, 
wherein the Red Lion 
and the Blue Boar, with 
Somebody’s Entire 
along their front, and 
“Commercial Room” on 
their windows; the doc- 
tor’s house, of substan- 
tial red-brick; and. the 
facade of the New Wes- 
leyan chapel, which we 
thought very fine, were 
the chief architectural 
ornaments: while the 
Roman populace pot- 
tered about in smocks 
and corduroys, twisting 
the tails of Roman 
calves and inviting each 
other to beer in musical 
Wessex. From Rome I 





“And we'll go down the 
street arm-in-arm, and into 
all the shops—" 


Illustration by E. H. reed 
from Tue Gotpen Ace by Ken- 
neth Grahame. 
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drifted on to other cities, faintly 
heard of—Damascus, Brighton (Aunt 
Eliza’s ideal), Athens, and Glasgow, 
whose glories the gardener sang; but 
there was a certain sameness in my 
conception of all of them: that Wes- 
leyan chapel would keep cropping up 
everywhere. It was easier to go 
a-building among those dream-cities 
where no limitations were imposed, 
and one was sole architect, with a 
free hand. Down a delectable street 
of cloud-built palaces I was mentally 
pacing, when I happened upon the 
Artist. 

He was seated at work by the road- 
side, at a point whence the cool large 
spaces of the downs, juniper-studded, 
swept grandly westwards. His at- 
tributes proclaimed him of the artist 
tribe: besides, he wore knickerbockers 
like myself—a garb confined, I was 
aware, to boys and artists. I knew I 
was not to bother him with questions, 
nor look over his shoulder and breathe 
in his ear—they didn’t like it, this 
genus irritabile. But there was noth- 
ing about staring in my code of in- 
structions, the point having somehow 
been overlooked: so, squatting down 
on the grass, I devoted myself to the 
passionate absorbing of every detail. 
At the end of five minutes there was 
not a button on him that I could not 
have passed an examination on; and 
the wearer himself of that home-spun 
suit was probably less familiar with 
its pattern and texture than I was. 
Onee he looked up, nodded, half held 
out his tobacco pouch, mechanically 
as it were, then, returning it to his 
pocket, resumed his work, and I my 
mental photography. 

After another five minutes or so 
had passed, he remarked, without 
looking my way: “Fine afternoon 
we're having: going far today?” 

“No, I’m not going any farther 
than this,” I replied; “I was think- 
ing of going on to Rome: but I’ve put 
it off.” 

“Pleasant place, Rome,” he mur- 
mured; “you'll like it.” It was some 
minutes later that he added: “But I 
wouldn’t go just now, if I were you; 
too jolly hot.” 

“You haven’t been to Rome, have 
you?” I inquired. 

“Rather,” he replied briefly. “I 
live there.” 

This was too much, and my jaw 
dropped as I struggled to grasp the 
fact that I was sitting there talking 
to a fellow who lived in Rome. 
Speech was out of the question; be- 
sides I had other things to do. Ten 
solid minutes had I already spent in 
an examination of him as a mere 
stranger and artist; and now the 
whole thing had to be done over 
again, from the changed point of 
view. So I began afresh, at the crown 





of his soft hat, and worked down to 
his solid British shoes, this time in- 
vesting everything with the new Ro- 
man halo; and at last I managed to 
get out: “But you don’t really live 
there, do you?” never doubting the 
fact, but wanting to hear it repeated. 

“Well,” he said, good-naturedly 
overlooking the slight rudeness of my 
query, “I live there as much as I live 
anywhere. About half the year some- 
times. I’ve got a sort of a shanty 
there. You must come and see it some 
day.” 

“But do you live anywhere else as 
well?” I went on, feeling the forbid- 
den tide of questions surging up 
within me. 

“O yes, all over the place,” was his 
vague reply. “And I’ve got a digging 
somewhere off Piccadilly.” 

“Where’s that?” I inquired. 

“Where’s what?” said he. “O, Pic- 
cadilly! It’s in London.” 

“Have you a large garden?” I 
asked; “and how many pigs have you 
got?” 

“I’ve no garden at all,” he replied 
sadly, “and they don’t allow me to 
keep pigs, though I'd like to, awfully. 
It’s very hard.” 

“But what do you do all day, then,” 
I cried, “and where do you go and 
play, without any garden, or pigs, or 
things?” 

“When I want to play,” he said 
gravely, “I have to go and play in 
the street; but it’s poor fun, I grant 
you. There’s a goat, though, not far 
off, and sometimes I talk to him when 
I’m feeling lonely; but he’s very 
proud.” 

“Goats are proud,’ I admitted. 
“There’s one lives near here, and if 
you say anything to him at all, he hits 
you in the wind with his head. You 
know what it feels like when a fellow 
hits you in the wind?” 

“1 do, well,” he replied, in a tone 
of proper melancholy, and painted on. 

“And have you been to any other 
places,” I began again presently, “‘be- 
sides Rome and _ Piccy-what’s-his- 
name?” 

“Heaps,” he said. “I’m a sort of 
Ulysses—seen men and cities, you 
know. In fact, about the only place I 
never got to was the Fortunate Is- 
land.” 

I began to like this man. He an- 
swered your questions briefly and to 
the point, and never tried to be funny. 
I felt I could be confidential with 
him. 

“Wouldn’t you like,” I inquired, 
“to find a city without any people in 
it at all?” 

He looked puzzled. “I’m afraid I 
don’t quite understand,” said he. 

“I mean,” I went on eagerly, “a 
city where you walk in at the gates, 
and the shops are all full of beautiful 
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things, and the houses furnished as 
grand as can be, and there isn’t any- 
body there whatever! And you go 
into the shops, and take anything you 
want—chocolates and magic-lanterns, 
injirubber balls—and there’s nothing 
to pay; and you choose your own 
house and live there and do just as 
you like, and never go to bed unless 
you want to!” 

The artist laid down his brush. 
“That would be a nice city,” he said. 
“Better than Rome. You can’t do 
that sort of thing in Rome—or in 
Piccadilly, either. But I fear it’s one 
of the places I’ve never been to.” 

“And you'd ask your friends,” I 
went on, warming to my subject; 
“only those you really like, of course; 
and they’d each have a house to them- 
selves—and there’d be lots of houses 
—and there wouldn’t be any relations 
at all, unless they promised they'd be 
pleasant; and if they weren’t they'd 
have to go.” 

“So you wouldn’t have any rela- 
tions?” said the artist. ‘Well, per- 
haps you're right. We have tastes in 
common, I see.” 

“T’d have Harold,” I said reflec- 
tively, “and Charlotte. They'd like 
it awfully. The others are getting too 
old. O, and Martha—I’d have Mar- 
tha to cook and wash up and do 
things. You'd like Martha. She’s 
ever so much nicer than Aunt Eliza. 
She’s my. idea of a real lady.” 

“Then I’m sure I should like her,” 
he replied heartily, ‘and when I come 
to—what do you call this city of 
yours? Nephelo—something, did you 
say?” 

“I—I don’t know,” I replied tim- 
idly. “I’m afraid it hasn’t got a name 
—yet.” 

The artist gazed out over the 
downs. “ ‘The poet says, dear city 
of Cecrops,’”’ he said. softly to him- 
self, “‘and wilt not thou say, dear 
city of Zeus?’ That’s from Marcus 
Aurelius,” he went on, turning again 
to his work. “You don’t know him, 
I suppose; you will some day.” 

“Who’s he?” I inquired. 

“O, just another fellow who lived 
in Rome,” he replied, dabbing away. 

“O dear!” I cried disconsolately. 
“What a lot of people seem to live 
at Rome, and I’ve never even been 
there! But I think I’d like my city 
best.” 

“And so would I,” he replied with 
unction. “But Marcus Aurelius 
wouldn’t, you know.” 

“Then we won’t invite him,” I said; 
“will we?” 

“I won't if you won't,” said he. 
And that point being settled, we were 
silent for a while. 

‘“Do you know,” he said presently, 

“I’ve met one or two fellows from 
(Concluded on page 12) 
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Kenneth 
Grahame 


By Mabel A. Bessey 


Y\ LICE IN WONDERLAND, 

W\ Little Women, The Golden 

Age: these are books that 

™“ belong on our shelf of per- 

manent books. Time cannot wither 

nor custom stale the delight which 
they give. 

Those of you who have lately wit- 
nessed the portrayal of Little Women 
have perhaps envied the close-knit 
friendship and happy life of the Con- 
cord family. In Kenneth Grahame’s 
The Golden Age there is given a fan- 
ciful picture of English life in which 
Edward and Charlotte and Harold 
and Selina and “I’—the narrator— 
are banded together against the 
“Olympians”—those grown-up stupid 
people, aunts and uncles mostly, who 
can never comprehend nor under- 
stand the thoughts and ways of youth. 
Day by day incidents; the Arthur 
legend brought to life; the meeting of 
the fairy princess in her tower; the 
revaluation of an uncle who redeemed 
himself with half-crowns; tea with an 
absent-minded curate, nearer heaven 
than earth; the vision of the city 
celestial at the end of “The Roman 
Road”—this is the stuff that makes 
up the golden age of childhood. 

Kenneth Grahame, who died about 
a year and a half ago, was born on 
March 8, 1859, at 32 Castle Street, 
Edinburgh—‘“‘in a house facing that 
which was once the home of Sir 
Walter Scott”—but at a very early 
age was taken to live at Inverary. 
There, at the age of five, he lost his 
beautiful young mother, who died of 
scarlet fever soon after her fourth 
child was born, and was taken to live 
with his grandmother, at Cookham 
Dene in Berkshire, the county which 
was to play so great a part in the au- 
thor’s life. Later the family moved 
to Cranborne in the pine woods of 
Windsor. Here Kenneth began to 
study with a scholarly clergyman of 
Cranborne and in 1868 was sent to 
St. Edward’s School, Oxford, where 
in due course he became head boy of 
the school, and captain of the Rugby 
football team. 

In January, 1879, he entered the 
service of the Bank of England, where 
he eventually became Chief Secretary, 
a post which he held until July, 1908. 

After retiring from the Bank of 
England he went south into the coun- 
try, first. for a couple of years at 
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Cookham Dene, where he had gone to 
live with his grandmother as a little 
boy, and then at Blewbury, a lovely 
village on Berkshire Downs, where in 
1910 he found an old farmhouse 
which was his home for many years. 

In 1899 he had married and the 
following year a son was born, known 
in his early youth as “Mouse.” An 











only child and a very promising son, ° 


he died while an undergraduate at 
Christ Church in 1920. For a time 
the Grahames were in Italy, and then 
began to look for another home, 
which they at last discovered in 1924 
at Pangbourne-on-Thames where Ken- 
neth Grahame’s long connection with 
Berkshire was ended by his death on 
July 6, 1932. “He was out walking 
in the garden on the evening of that 
day, and full of interest in everything 
as usual, and was reading in bed when 
a sudden hemorrhage of the brain 
ended that beautiful life. He was 
walking, talking, reading, thinking, 
up to the last night on earth.” 
Through the courtesy of Mrs. Gra- 
hame, we are able to give first hand 
information about this author. 


“Tt is difficult to know,” she says, “just 
what te set down of a life so full of 
beauty and goodness. One who knows his 
work, however, will be able to read be- 
tween the lines because he was so much 
himself in his work that his work was like, 
and indeed was himself. But beautiful as 
that work was, it was as nothing com- 
pared with the beauty of his own nature 
and personality, and this was felt by every 
kind and class and race of person encoun- 
tered by him from his childhood onwards. 
He was extraordinarily witty and amus- 
ing—a wonderful after-dinner speaker, 
and his talk was as perfect as his writ- 
ing. He was the best informed man pos- 
sible, and his knowledge, general and spe- 
cial on every sort of subject and topic, 
was marvelous. He also had the keenest 
sense of beauty—in literature, in art and 
architecture, in music, in dress, and food, 
and wine, and above all in nature. No 
words could sum up his wit and wisdom, 
his kindness and his goodness.” 

Again she says, “His talk was just as 
fresh, as childlike, and as highly enter- 
taining as were his books; and to him in 
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real life—as in story—the flowers and 
birds and animals played a very vivid 
part. A bird was more than a mere bird, 
and a flower doubly and trebly a flower 
when he encountered these.” 


The London which knew Kenneth 
Grahame thought of him as a studious 
barrister, very shy, who by some acci- 
dent discharged brilliantly the duties 
of Secretary of the Bank of England 
for ten years, rather than as a writer. 
The four volumes, all written within 
fifteen years. of his middle life, are 
the fine gold of the habit of scribbling 
at odd moments the thoughts and fan- 
cies that amused him. His first pub- 
lished work appeared in 1890—The 
Headswoman—a_ ssatirical sketch. 
Three years later appeared his Pagan 
Papers, a series of brief, charming 
essays, some of which appeared later 
in more elaborate form in The Golden 
Age. The Golden Age was followed 
by Dream Days, in which the same 
group of children appears. Ten 
years later he brought out a book 
frankly for children— which the 
others were not—The Wind in the 
Willows. His widow says of it: 

“It was for the entertainment of this 
beloved little boy (their son) that The 
Wind in the Willows came into being— 
originally as a bed-time story, and later as 
a series of letters written to amuse him 
when absent at the sea-side at Boham’s, 
Blewbury.” 

Though it was not well received by 
the critics, the adventures of Mr. 
Badger, Toad of Toad Hall, Mole, 
Water-Rat, and the rest, have de- 
lighted innumerable readers of ail 
ages. The latest edition, published 
for last Christmas, contained delight- 
ful illustrations by E. H. Shepard. 
There was even an industrial mag- 
nate who named his country cottage 
Toad Hall, after the mansion which 
Badger, Rat, and Mole, won back for 
the rightful owner who had lost it 
through his own folly. 

One must lament the passing and 
honor the memory of such a writer as 
Kenneth Grahame. Child study from 
the psychologist’s point of view has 
without doubt done much to help the 
clumsy understanding, but it is these 
inspired writers for and about chil- 
dren who, by keeping the remem- 
brance of all childhood alive, prevent 
the heart from growing hard. 

Kenneth Grahame was given to 
writing delightful letters to his 
friends. Mrs. Grahame has been en- 
gaged in the task of editing the best 
of these for publication. The volume 
appeared this fall. 











The Sources of 


" ANTHONY 
By Hervey Allen 


Prowascy by this time some of you have begun the reading of Hervey 
Allen's Anthony Adverse, the “ten best books of the year" accord- 


ing to one reviewer. 


# you have turned over the pages of this 


romantic tale, you cannot but have wondered how any one author could 
possibly think of such a multitude of exciting and varied experiences 


through which to put a single hero. 


Nor can you help but be amazed 
at the detail and wealth of the background presented to you. 


Not often 


is it permitted you to hear at first hand how an author happened to write 
his story or how his characters were conceived or from what sources his 


material was drawn. 


In this extract from an article by Mr. Allen, which 


appeared a few weeks ago in The Saturday Review of Literature 
and is here reprinted by courtesy of the editors of the Review, this 


privilege is accorded you. 


Here he tells you how he has drawn from the 


domain of history, biography, and technical literature certain facts to 
fit into the background of a romance, just as every novelist has done from 
Daniel Defoe's Robinson Crusoe to the present time. 


in public and in private as to the 

sources of Anthony Adverse that I 
feel it right to make a statement not only 
in behalf of my book but of historical ro- 
mance in general. 

When Anthony Adverse was first pub- 
lished the question of providing it with an 
introduction and a bibliography was care- 
fully discussed. After careful considera- 
tion it was decided not to do so. It is 
not the custom to provide novels with 
bibliographies and references to sources. 
To the general reader of fiction, such 
notes are a nuisance and a stumbling- 
block. 

There is no doubt about the fact that 
many incidents in Anthony Adverse came 
from old books. I should think that fact 
would have been too obvious to be seri- 
ously pointed out. The mere fact that 
Anthony Adverse is an historical novel 
admits it. People who make the “discov- 
ery” that there is old material in the book, 
and who solemnly insist upon pointing it 
out, are, of course, at liberty to do so. 

But the question is not whether ma- 
terial from certain sources was used, or 
even what was used, but how the material 
was used, and I propose at this time and 
in this place to be explicit about my use 
of source material for Anthony Adverse. 
I propose to tell where, in the main, it 
came from, what I did. with it—and why. 

In the first place, then, at least two- 
thirds of the book is not immediately 
taken from any historical or literary 
source material at all. It came directly 
from my own imagination as the result 
of a lifetime of experience and general 
reading. It took shape in thought from 
a thousand events, people, places, and 
books that I can no longer trace myself, 
and which it is only ludicrous for me to 
see attributed to this or that printed 
source, as though everything in literature 
was always taken out of cold storage and 
nothing ever home grown. 

I began by making a story about an 


S' many questions have been asked 


orphan. It was disjointed and 
tattered at first. I saw the last 

scene of his life plainly even be- 

fore I was aware of many of the 

prior events. It is the scene where 
Anthony cuts down the tree, on page 1219 
of the novel. 

Then I saw that the beginning of my 
hero’s life was vaguely like that of a real 
man whose biography I had once written, 
Edgar Allan Poe. There was also an-.old 
man, a Scotchman, in it, not the boy’s 
father and yet in a strange paternal re- 
lationship to him. I knew the old Scotch- 
man’s name was Bonnyfeather and that 
he was a Jacobite, because he said so him- 
self when he was talking to. various peo- 
ple in the dream scene in which I met 
him. I could tell what kind of person he 
was from the kind of room he lived in. 

Then I had an argument with a British 
Colonial official one night at dinner at his 
home in Bermuda and was told I should 
at least read the life of Nelson if I in- 
tended to be dogmatic about the Britsh 
Navy. In the life of Nelson I read how 
he had evacuated the English from Leg- 
horn, or Livorno, during the Napoleonic 
wars “where there were then many En- 
glish factories and Scotch merchants of 
sorts.” That, as I recall it, was the 
phrase that, as it were, “pulled the trig- 
ger.’ For I saw instantly that Myr. 
Bonnyfeather had lived at Leghorn. I 
understood most of his life history. And 
that story, the first incident completed for 
the book, is the one Mr. Bonnyfeather 
tells Anthony in Chapter Fifteen. 

It was not plain to me yet, however, 
how the orphan, whom, according to my 
plan, Mr. Bonnyfeather was to “father,” 
had got into the old Scotchman’s house. 
I had to invent the reasons for that. I 
felt sure that once I could get my hero, 
as yet unnamed, into the old Scotchman’s 
house, I should have him under the influ- 
ence which would make his character and 
out of that nucleus the whole story would 
grow. In order to bring about this meet- 
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Bronze Medal of Hervey Allen 


designed by Theodore Spicer-Simson 


ing I invented the whole first book of 
the novel which contains the story of An- 
thony’s conception and birth. 

By this time I was already beginning to 
work with a rather careful chronology and 
I found that my young orphan was left 
at the. Convent on St. Anthony’s day. 
That is actually why I gave him the name 
of Anthony. I had no idea for some time 
what his last name was to be. I deter- 
mined to let the story find that out for 
itself. 

I read the history of Leghorn. I got 
some old maps of the place and two old 
prints showing the water front. Before 
the book was finished, years later, I had 
seen or examined hundreds of old prints. 

When I went to Bermuda in the autumn 
of 1927 I took with me several thousand 
volumes. Among them was a chest of 
old books that had come to me as a 
legacy from a great-uncle, one William 
Hervey Allen, a steamboat captain, who 
for years made the run regularly from 
Pittsburgh to New Orleans. He not only 
commanded but also owned the steam- 
ships Norma and New Hampshire. Both 
he and his younger brother, George Allen, 
kept voluminous diaries, several volumes 
of which I have. 

These diaries, which are now being 
edited by my sister, Mrs. Helen Hunt, 
constitute in an intimate but not explicit 
way the general background for much of 
the feeling of the age in Anthony Ad- 
verse. I began vaguely to project a river 
story about New Orleans, and then my old 
story of the boy, Anthony, began to recur 
to me strongly. 

I determined to bring him to New Or- 
leans. It then occurred to me that in 
my great-uncle’s chest was probably the 
material for much of the later life of my 
hero, who would, since he was born in the 
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THE WANDERINGS OF ANTHONY ADVERSE 








LEGEND 


. Auvergne and the Chateau de Besance, the 
Coach, Don Luiz, Maria, Denis, and the 
little Madonna. An affair of the heart, an 
affair of honor, a death and birth. ‘ 

. Livorno, the Convent of Jesus the Child, and 
the Casa da Bonnyfeather. An orphan grows 
up. General Bonaparte. ‘ 

. Genoa, the Stable of the Sun, the Villa 
Brignole, Father. Xavier, and the Street of 
Image Makers. 

. Cape Carthage, Captain Jorham turns the 
Wampanoag west. 

5. The Pillars of Hercules, Juan releases the 
swallow, and Anthony takes charge of the 
Wampanoag. 

. The Azores, the Wampanoag turns south for 
the trades. ’ 

. Captain Jorham lays the seed of a miracle. 


Courtesy of Farrar and Rinehart, publishers of “Anthony Adverse’’ 


The ghost of Mrs. Jorham’s doll comes 
aboard. The satellite of Jupiter immerses. 

8. Nevis rises out of the mist. 

9. Havana, the House of Silenus. A_ miracle 
occurs. Dolores de la Fuentes, and the great 
slave deal. : 

10-11. The Voyage of the Ariostatica, mutiny, 
Brother Francois, yellow fever, and Old 
Faithful, the shark. 

11. aw takes over the schooner during a 
squall. 

12. The crew, the boy, and the shark. 

13. Gallegos, the slaving establishment on the 
Rio Pongo. A whiff of grapeshot. Slaves, 
Mistress Neleta, an Arab caravan. The 
Vision of Light, crocodiles, and a witch doc- 
tor. Fever. 

. Futa-Jalcon, Anthony wrestles with an angel. 
An-Arab sojourn, a forest Calvary, Captain 
Bittern and the Unicorn. 

. Anthony returns to Europe, Gibraltar, Don 


Luiz, and old friends. 

16. A runaway, Signore Peralti and a stolen 
watch. Over the Alps to Paris. 

17. London, and a legacy. 

18. Paris, Angela, and the necklace of Josephine. 
n American friend, Napoleon, bankers, and 
the Spanish subsidy. 

19. Silver dollars, Godoy, Prince of Peace, the 
host of an old love. 

20. Lisbon, and the festival of the Madonna. 

20-21. Voyage to New Orleans. 

21. Imported treasure, the house by the bayou, 
fire by night, a snake changes its skin. 

21-22. The staked plains and the solitary wan- 


erer. 
22. Santa Fe. Don Luiz settles an old score. 
22-23. The prisoners march over the desert. 
23. oe sae ity, the Prison of St. Lazarus, and 
ores. 
24. The village above the clouds, peace, cold 
steel,.and the tree falls 








last quarter of the eighteenth century, 
live on well into the nineteenth. 

But I had now come to several impor- 
tant conclusions about my story. I could 
see that in the first book of Anthony’s 
birth I had a prelude. I had the end of 
my story in America. I then composed 
and actually wrote the epilogue almost 
as it now stands, for I had come to real- 
ize that my hero was to be a wanderer 
whose experience would cover several con- 
tinents and I began also to realize him as 
a kind of epitome of the early American 
man whose origins were European and 
whose later life was lived in America 
after immigration. 

In two old books which I found in my 
uncle’s collection—Fifty Years in Both 
Hemispheres, and Captain Canot: or 
Twenty Years of an African Slaver—I 
found a double thread of experience which 
covered the period I was working in and 
which provided the suggestion for one of 


my principal characters, Vincent Nolte. 

Part of the apparent parallel of Vin- 
cent Nolte’s book with Anthony Adverse 
arises undoubtedly from the fact that 
“Vincent Nolte” appears as the friend of 
Anthony Adverse in my novel. But the 
Vincent Nolte of my novel is not the Vin- 
cent Nolte of the autobiography. He is, 
in all but a few minor characteristics, a 
different person. In fact, I almost en- 
tirely discarded the life story of the real 
Vincent and presented him as a new man 
that I created myself with a larger role, 
a more ample stage in places other than 
those in which he actually appeared, and 
a more profound grasp of life. The main 
thing which I did use from Nolte’s Fifty 
Years in Both Hemispheres was the out- 
line of the story of the great financial 
plot in which Vincent was engaged. But 
even this in the novel is not at all as re- 
lated by Vincent Nolte. 

I then sat down, in May, 1929, and 


wrote out only the narrative of the story. 
Then I began to think over just how I 
would poise the whole book—what angle 
I would give it. 

I, therefore, invented the following 
scheme. It was rather arbitrary but it 
worked. In looking over my narrative I 
thought I saw three main themes run- 
ning through it. I rearranged it on that 
basis. Then I took the hint of “three” 
and projected it further. I so planned my 
story as to write it on the basis of what 
I called “three times three.” There were 
to be three novels, three books in each 
novel, and three themes running through 
the entire work. 

When I had once evolved this scheme 
and applied it to my material, the results 
were almost magical. The whole narra- 
tive resolved itself into a genuine new 
entity with shape and meaning. I saw 
the inherent slant of it, I began to en- 

(Concluded on page 18) 
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A Reading Menu for the Week 
BABBITT. By Sinclair Lewis 


Now that Sinclair Lewis’s new novel, 
Work of Art, is attracting so much at- 
tention, it is a good time to read or re- 
read his earlier novel, Babbitt. It is a 
novel no American can afford to miss. 
All Europe knows it; I have heard Ger- 
mans speak of “ein Bab-beet” as we might 
say, “a regular Tony Weller.” 

Babbitt is not, as some have said, a 
typical self-satisfied American business 
man. He is typical, but largely because 
he is not at all satisfied with himself. He 
creates nothing, only passing real estate 
from seller to buyer and taking a commis- 
sion; he would like to take a pride in mak- 
ing something that lives. He dreams of 
civic betterment, and finds only “town- 
boosting”; he longs for religion, and finds 
only a commercial “soul-saver”; he hopes 
for romance, and gets only a cheap and 
shoddy flirtation. He keeps hopping up 
toward a higher plane—and dropping 
back on the very same spot where he 
was before. But he keeps on hopping. 
His last words in the book are advice to 
his son not to let life get the best of 
him. 

Mr. Lewis gets his best results by an 
overwhelming accumulation of details, ar- 
ranged for satirical reasons and with an 
eye to caricature; he is in some ways 
something like a _ political cartoonist, 
though he doesn’t deal with politics. He 
needs indignation to drive his pen to his 
best efforts, but in this book he is not at 
all indignant with his hero. Perhaps he 
has a fellow-feeling for him. I know I 
have. 


SNOW BOUND 
By John Greenleaf Whittier 


Before the cold weather is over, I wish 
you would read Whittier’s “Snow Bound.” 
Whether you live in a steam-heated flat or 
a farm house on the prairie or in a vil- 
lage in the mountains of New England, 
while the wind whistles outside your win- 
dow and flakes of white are in the air, 
get out this book and bring back a true 
American family from the mists of dis- 
tance, and sit with them around the fire. 

It is a story in verse, its rhyming 
couplets flowing as smoothly as pleasant 
speech. You can see the lowering sky, 
the piled gray clouds; you can feel the 
bite of intense cold just before the clouds 
release their first flying flakes; you can 
watch the driving whirls of white and the 
drifts rising steadily. You can look out 
next morning upon a landscape changed 
beyond belief into a scene of magic 
beauty. You can help the boys cut paths 
to barn and stable—prudently built near- 
by—and then you ean gather with the 
family and their house-guest around the 
fire for the special sort of coziness that 
comes from a sense that outside must be 
very uncomfortable. One by one you meet 
the members of the family; the poem 
was written to bring them back like this. 
Even when Whittier wrote it he and one 
brother were the only ones left alive, so 
their stories go back even to Colonial 
days. In old days in New England it was 
nothing unusual for a farmhouse to be 
snowed up for a week like this, before 
teams from the main road could break a 
way through. What did they do while 
they were cut off from everyone, snow- 
bound for days at a time? What had 
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PENDING time with Men Against 

the Sea, by Charles Nordhoff and 

James Norman Hall (Little, Brown), 
is far more than reading a book. It is 
being carried bodily and in your own per- 
son through one of the most thrilling, ex- 
hausting experiences possible to man. 
You will very likely come out on the last 
page actually tired to the bone, not from 
the effort of reading (that you scarcely 
notice) but from living along with what 
you read. Students who read Mr. Hall’s 
essay on “Skip” and the accompanying 
letter from him in the January 27 issue, 
will need no urging to try Men Against 
the Sea. Everyone seems by this time to 
know Mutiny on the Bounty, Nordhoff 
and Hall’s retelling of a grand and fero- 
cious old story out of real life. To such, 
Captain Bligh is no stranger. This is his 
book, less a sequel to the other than a 
complement. It brings him and his men 
through the almost unbelievable passage 
from Tahiti to Timor, three thousand, six 
hundred miles against the sea. It is a 
man’s book; it makes you proud to belong 
to the human race that can stand so much. 
When men meet a test like this, and win 
through, and someone writes about them 
in just the spirit in which they lived, it 
is impossible to read such a book without 
some uplifting of the spirit. 


New Bentley Novel 


The scene of Phyllis Bentley’s new 
novel, 4 Modern Tragedy (Macmillan), is 
the same Yorkshire where Inheritance was 
laid, and like that, it has people in the 
woollen business as its characters—manu- 
facturers and workmen and men who sell 
and buy. But it goes off almost at right 
angles from the earlier book and has a 
new slant on the subject, and a very im- 
portant one. The first book carried the 
long struggle of hand-labor against labor- 
saving machines from the machine- 
wreckers of the early days of the Indus- 
trial Revolution to the mass production 
days in which we live, told through the 
lives of people concerned in all this. This 
new book shows a new force coming in— 
the dangerous, disintegrating force of 
crooked business, of desire to get-rich- 
quick, of success measured only in 
money, to be won at any cost in business 
integrity. You see this working out in 
the lives of modern people, in a story 
of human struggle and weakness. This 
dark force will ruin modern business un- 
less the world takes warning; this earnest, 
sympathetic. story is one of the warn- 
ings. 

Just Plain Larnin’ by James M. Shields 
(Coward) will attract teachers by its very 
title.’ They have heard that requirement 








they to read, and what amusement did 
they find? You will know what one 
Quaker family did under such circum- 
stances, when you read “Snow Bound.” 
Don’t read this as an exercise; read it for 
fun, and to find out what life was like 
in an old-fashioned country winter. 
—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER: 
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Conducted by MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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made a good many times! It evidently 
comes out of personal experience with our 
public school system, and is written with 
so much moderation—in spite of not minc- 
ing matters—that it will have more influ- 
ence than if it had scolded more. The 
situation is that of a city that has been 
given a large, shiny plant and equip- 
ment by the big industry dominating the 
place. This is being run in the most 
ineffective fashion imaginable; “scads of 
money, but no proper use for it,” someone 
says. A professor from Columbia comes 
there on invitation, to effect reforms. Can 
you imagine what happens? It does! I 
found the book most interesting, though it 
has every sign of being a first novel. 


Students and World Problems 


H. C. Knapp-Fisher’s Outline of World 
History for boys and girls was published 
here last year by Dutton; I liked it better 
than most of the general histories for 
young people, as it had less personal bias 
and a keen eye for the picturesque. This 
year he offers The Modern World: a Pag- 
eant of Today (Dutton), a survey of the 
present day, its problems and their scope, 
with even some effort to indicate their 
solutions. It is truly an ambitious at- 
tempt. Young people have a great deal 
to do with the world’s problems—for 






* whether you like to think so or not, you 


are the ones who will have to solve them 
if anyone does, for we who teach you will 
be out of the way when you are our 
age. That is why a book with this in- 
formation is well worth-while. This is an 
English book, however, addressed to 
young people, which means that it has an 
international attitude and a genuine per- 
sonal interest in world-affairs. The Brit- 
ish are too deeply involved in foreign 
relations to let their children grow up in 
the notion that their country can stand 
aside and let the rest of the world take 
care of itself. This British flavor makes 
the book sometimes sound foreign, but it 
does not hurt its usefulness here. 

Miss Wilma Bennett, librarian of the 
High School Library at La Porte, Indi- 
ana, has written a manual that should 
be strongly urged upon all high school li- 
braries. It is called The Student Library 
Assistant: A Work Book, Bibliography 
and Manual of Suggestions (Wilson), and 
if any of the means of training these as- 
sistants to a high point of efficiency has 


been neglected by this admirable work, . 


I don’t know them. I have been watching 
its progress for some time back, and hop- 
ing it would be ready for me to recom- 
mend to you before the school year was 
over, and here it is. Some of my own ad- 
vice is incorporated in it, which makes 
me proud. In addition to the bound vol- 
umes, the fifteen chapters are printed as 
separate sections, stitched, trimmed and 
punched to fit the standard note-book. 
The course as planned for high schools in 
Indiana would cover two years of in- 
struction. Sponsors of book clubs will 
need it, and women’s clubs should keep 


(Concluded on page 12) 
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Wild Names | Have Met 


By ALFRED H. HOLT 


(Continued from January 13 issue) 


Guiterman—His lecture manager 
recommends the following couplet: 


There ain’t no better, fitter man, 
Than Mister Arthur Guiterman. 


Hecht, Ben—L. A. says to pro- 
nounce the ch like k, and to do the 
same with Van Vechten; they were 
both born in America, so perhaps we 
had better not monkey with gutturals. 

Heine—In rapid speech, the cor- 
rect rendering of this comes so close 
to our colloquial “Heinie’” that it is 
probably unneces- 
sary te make the 
further statement 
that in some parts 
of Germany the 
final syllable is 
nearly ‘“‘nay” while 
in others Heine is 
a good rhyme for 
Dinah. 

Hergesheimer— | 
(personal ictte) =o -~ 
The g is hard; the "Ee-bahn’-yeth" 
end is simer and 
not shimer. Don’t spread that first 
syllable out into the German “hair”; 
it’s just “her.” But the German ei 
(long i) is retained, as it is in Dreiser. 

Hiawatha—More authority for 
“hee” than for “high.” 

Hilaire (Belloc)— Born French, 
naturalized British; according to 
L. A:, the name is pronounced “hill’- 
a-ree” (reminiscent of John Barry- 
more in A Bill of Divorcement). 

Housman—Pronounced as it is 
spelled; first syllable, like house. 

Ian (Hay)—(Personal letter from 
Major Beith—pronounced “beeth”’) 
“The correct pronunciation of the 
name Jan is ‘ee-an.’ This, of course, 
is a Gaelic variation of John. The 
emphasis comes on the first syllable.” 

Ibanez—“Ee-bahn’-yeth” approxi- 
mates the Spanish. 

Inge, Dean—(Personal letter) “I 
rhyme with thing or sting, not with 
twinge or cringe.” A trick by which 
we may remember this is to think of 
England as “Inge-Land.” 

Tolanthe—Professor C. L. Safford, 
Director of Music at Williams Col- 
lege, tells me that the music of this 
Gilbert & Sullivan operetta calls for 
four syllables, with the accent on the 
lan; long i, long 0, and rhymes with 
Nancy, if you lisp. 

Jane Eyre—Pronounce it just as 
you would the word air. 

Jaques—In performances of As 
You Like It, it is generally rendered 


“jay-queez,’ though Phyfe quotes 


Brewer to the effect that Shakespeare 
sometimes uses it as one syllable, 
sometimes two, and that Sir Walter 
Scott thought of it as one syllable, 
Lamb as two. Note that Shakespeare’s 
spelling of it is different from the 
regular French form, Jacques, that 
appears in The Tale of Two Cities. 

Jekyll, Dr—R. L. S. is said to 
have pronounced the first syllable 
“jee,” which to an American ear 
sounds barbarous, for no particular 
reason. The recent “talkie,” clinging 
faithfully to the long e version, is 
perhaps changing all that. 

Karenina, Anna—Century accents 
the “ray,” Phyfe accents the “nee”; 
dictionary-maker Craigie, of Chicago, 
writes me that he is “sure that this is 
usually ‘nee’na,’ whatever the Russian 
stressing may be.” 

Knut—In referring to either Au- 
thor Hamsun or the late professor of 
football at Notre Dame, pronounce 
the k and rhyme Knut with hoot; an- 
glicize Ham-sun. 

Kruif, Paul de—(personal letter) 
It was originally spelled ‘de Kruyff’ 
and the uy was pronounced very much 
like Schuyler.” To all intents and 
purposes, then, Kruif rhymes with 
strife. °* 

Krutch—(personal letter) “The 
name is pronounced with the u long, 
as in rooster. . The spelling and pro- 
nunciation represent the compromise 
adopted in desperation by my grand- 
father after he came to this country. 
Originally the name was Kriitzch.” 
Our city readers, whose acquaintance 

with roosters may 
be limited, should 
rhyme it with 
hooch, like Quil- 
ler-Couch. 
Lafeadio 
(Hearn) — As he 
was of Irish-Greek 


parentage, had a. 


liaison with a ne- 
gress, and eventu- 
ally married a 
Japanese, we are 
probably justified 
in pronouncing his name six or eight 
different ways; the fact is that it is 
simply a variant form of Leucadio, 
Greek island, which we always pro- 
nounce with the long a in the accented 
syllable; yet the pronunciation “laf- 
cah’-dio” is more common, in refer- 
ences to Hearn. 

Lagerléf—“lah’-ger-luf” (u as in 
urn). 

Lanier—“‘la-neer.’” 


Rhymes with "Sting." 


LITERARY LEADS 


Almost at: opposite extremes of the 
United States are Oregon and the Guale 
Islands off the Georgian coast. ... The 
National Geographic Magazine brings 
them together typographically at least in 
its February issue. 


Not many essayists are as challenging 
as John Langdon-Davies. . . . In Forum 
for February he asks, “Was there a Crea- 
tion?” Following the lead of certain 
astronomers and physicists, he says, “Yes, 
but it didn’t occur in seven days.” ... He 
suggests three days, but assigns no par- 
ticular length of time to each day. ... 
On the whole, the story of Genesis sounds 
just as plausible as the story of the 
physicist. ... 

* 


Would you think an engineer could 
handle human beings the same way he 
handles rivers and dynamos? At Stevens 
Tech, in Hoboken, they have the Human 
Engineering Laboratories, which are try- 
ing to learn what are the laws of a human 
being just as engineers have learned the 
laws of a falling body. ... In the Atlantic 
this month, the director of the laboratories 
tells how they tested people on their 
vocabularies. . . . His conclusion, which 
may be established some day as a law, is 
that the extent of a person’s vocabulary is 
directly commensurate with his ability to 
work. ... That is to say, the more respon- 
sible your job is, the larger your vocabu- 
lary is likely to be . .. and conversely, 
the more words you know, the better are 
your chances for achieving a place of 
power and responsibility. . . . Extensive 
reading, with a dictionary at your side, is 
a good way to increase vocabulary. .. . 
If you dislike reading, practice vocabulary 
drills, or try ploughing straight through 
the dictionary. . . . Better yet, try to put 
your hands on a copy of Roget’s The- 
saurus. ... Then perhaps you will become 
a Success, if that is what you wish to be. 

e 

Two of the greatest living literary fig- 
ures are Knut Hamsun of Norway (Hand- 
some is as Hamsun does, says Clifton 
Fadiman) and Jules Romains of France, 
although they are at opposing ends of the 
literary field... . Hamsun delights in rus- 
tic backgrounds where the old-fashioned 
virtues continue to have a strong influ- 
ence on the fortunes of his characters. .. . 
Romains chooses Paris for the scene of a 
many-faceted novel which aims to tell a 
personal history of all classes and occu- 
pations of modern society. . . . His work, 
Hommes de bon volonte (“Men of Good 
Will”), of which six volumes have been 
published, is expected to run into eighteen 
volumes altogether. . . . Personal inter- 
views with both men appear in Living 
Age for February. 

* 

Columbus was a tin-horn compared to 
the explorers in today’s physical chemistry 
laboratories. He only discovered 
America. . . . They are discovering the 
universe .... They are pounding at the 
baffling wall of the atom in the search 
for powers which may make the discovery 
of magnetism, radio waves, the Pacific 
Ocean, or an honest man seem trivial... . 
You can read the whole story in “Within 
the Atom” by George Gray in Harpers 
for February. ... Arm yourself with a 
small glossary of terms from your ele-. 
mentary Physics book and follow Pro- 
fessor Gray in a voyage on the atomic: 
sea where the wild protons travel 18,000 
miles a second. 
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T. S. ELIOT 


tions will be on the heads of those 

critics who at first reading of T. S. 

Eliot’s The Wasteland, 1922, rushed 
into print on the theme of Mr. Eliot’s in- 
sanity. Today most of them are con- 
vinced of the poet’s genius; none can deny 
that he has reached an international emi- 
nence as a man of letters rarely attained 
by an American. 

As a very young man, Eliot was con- 
cerned with the amazing ugliness and un- 
expected beauty of modern life as in this 
poem, the first of four Preludes. 


S=- the smiles of future genera- 


Preludes 


The winter evening settles down 
With smell of steaks in passageways. 
Six o’clock. 

The burnt-out ends of smoky days. 
And now a gusty shower wraps 

The grimy scraps 

Of withered leaves about your feet 
And newspapers from vacant lots; 
The showers beat 

On broken blinds and chimney-pots, 
And at the corner of the street 

A lonely cab-horse steams and stamps. 
And then the lighting of the lamps. 


Eliot’s later poems are finer and more 
difficult. Although they have been called 
“ultra-modern,” they are really based 
upon tradition and have been influenced 
particularly by the seventeenth century 
poets. They will never be understood by 
the reader who seeks a primrose path to 
emotion. Intelligence must work to un- 
derstand ‘his symbols and the structure of 
his thought. He builds a framework of 
ideas and emotions as a musician builds 
themes to make a symphony. A great 
English critic has called Eliot’s style “the 
music of ideas.” 

Mr. Eliot was born in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, 1888. After receiving several de- 
grees from Harvard, he studied abroad, 
and in 1927 became an English citizen. 
A few years later he joined the Anglo- 
Catholic Church and his poem Ash 
Wednesday, 1930, is an affirmation of as- 
cent to faith. Earlier publications were 
Prufrock and Other Observations, 4917, 


The Roman Road 


(Concluded from page 6) 


time to time, who have been to a city 
like yours—perhaps it was the same one. 
They won’t talk much about it—only brok- 
en hints, now and then; but they’ve been 
there sure enough. They don’t seem to 
care about anything in particular—and 
everything’s the same to them, rough or 
smooth; and sooner or later they slip off 
and disappear; and you never see them 
again. Gone back, I suppose.” 

“Of course,’ said I. “Don’t see what 
they ever came away for; J wouldn’t. To 
be told you’ve broken things when you 
haven’t, and stopped having tea with the 
servants in the kitchen, and not allowed to 
have a dog to sleep with you. But I’ve 
known people, too, who’ve gone there.” 

The artist stared, but without incivil- 
ity. 

“Well, there’s Lancelot,” I went on. 
“The book says he died, but it never 
seemed to read right, somehow. He just 
went away, like Arthur. And Crusoe, 
when he got tired of wearing clothes and 
being respectable. And all the nice men 
in the stories who don’t marry the 
Princess ’cos only one man ever gets mar- 
ried in a book, you know. They'll be 
there!” 

“And the men who never come off,’ he 
said, “who try like the .rest, but get 
knocked out, or somehow miss—or break 
down or get bowled over in the mélée— 
and get no Princess, nor even a second- 
class kingdom—some of them’ll be there, 
I hope?” 

“Yes, if you like,” I replied, not quite 
understanding him; “if they’re friends of 
yours, we'll ask ’em, of course” * 

“What a time we shall have!” said the 
artist reflectively; “and how shocked old 
Marcus Aurelius will be!” 

The shadows had lengthened uncannily, 
a tide of golden haze was flooding the 
grey-green surface of the downs, and the 
artist began to put his traps together, 
preparatory to a move. I felt very low: 
we would have to part, it seemed, just as 
we were getting on so well together. Then 
he stood up, and he was very straight 
and tali, and the sunset was in his hair 
and beard as he stood there, high over 
me. He took my hand like an equal. 
“I’ve enjoyed our conversation very 
much,” he said. “That was an interesting 
subject you started, and we haven’t half 
exhausted it. We shall meet again, I 
hope?” 

“Of course we shall,” I replied, sur- 
prised that there should be any doubt 
about it. 

“In Rome, perhaps?” said he. 

“Yes, in Rome,” I answered; “or Piccy- 
the-other-place, or somewhere.” 

“Or else,” said he, “in that other city— 
when we’ve found the way there. And 








and Poems, 1919, both of which were first 
published in England. Last year he 
taught at Harvard, but he has returned 
to England where he edits the Criterion. 
“Prelude” is reprinted from Poems, 
1909-1925, by permission of the author 
and of Harcourt, Brace & Co., publishers. 


—DOROTHY EMERSON 
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Pll look out for you, and you'll sing as 
soon as you see me. And we'll go down 
the street arm-in-arm, and into all shops, 
and then I’ll choose my house, and you'll 
choose your house, and we'll live there 
like princes and good fellows.” 

“O, but you'll stay in my house, won’t 
you?” I cried; “I wouldn’t ask everybody; 
but Ill ask you.” 

He affected to consider for a moment; 
then “Right!” he said; “I believe you 
mean it, and I will come and stay with 
you. I won’t go to anybody else, if they 
ask me ever so much. And I'll stay quite 
a long time, too, and I won’t be any 
trouble.” 

Upon this compact we parted, and I 
went down-heartedly from the man who 
understood me, back to the house where 
I never could do anything right. How 
was it that everything seemed natural and 
sensible to him, which these uncles, vicars, 
and other grown-up men took for the 
merest tomfoolery? Well, he would ex- 
plain this, and many another thing, when 
we met again. The Knights’ road! How 
it always brought consolation! Was he 
possibly one of those vanished knights’ I 
had been looking for so long? Perhaps 
he would be in armour next time—why 
not? He would look well in armour, I 
thought. And I would take care to get 
there first, and see the sunlight flash and 
play on his helmet and shield, as he rode 
up the High Street of the Golden City. 

Meantime, there only remained the 
finding it. An easy matter. 








As One Reader to Another 


(Concluded from page 10) 


it on hand. Of course, our book clubs 
should know about it. 


Finger's Guide to Books 


After the Great Companions, by Charles 
J. Finger (Dutton), is one man’s record 
of a life’s reading which is also a guide 
for beginners on such a hopeful and re- 
warding quest. It is especially good for 
those who choose books for boys, for it 
tells just what the author and his friends 
did and did not like when they were in their 
teens, and these statements are as sound 
today as they were in the days when “the 
last of those unable to read had just dis- 
appeared from England.” The list of 
books he has read and is willing to recom- 
mend for one reason or another is so 
long that the book becomes a decided 
help to librarians or those interested in 
improving a school library’s outfit. Scho- 
lastic readers will recall Mr. Finger as 
the author of “How to Tell Good Novels 
from Bad” in the October 7, 1933, issue. 

A practical book on play production, 
one that goes carefully into details and 
works on a strictly economical basis, is 
always welcome in schools. Play Produc- 
tion for Amateurs and Schools by Jef- 
fries and Stopford (Dutton) is just this. 
One of the authors teaches in the famous 
Oundle School in England. The book cen- 
ters in “the producer’s qualifications and 
duties, acting and rehearsing treated with 
special reference to speech and stage set- 
ting, scenery, lighting, costumes and make- 
up, explained with many. photographs and 
drawings. 
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RECOVERY 


Via Engineering 


or Politics & 


Keeping Our Perspective About the Money Question 


By HAROLD RUGG, Ph. D. 


Wobbly Money 


OR the past few months Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, influenced by a 
certain school of economists, 
has devoted an _ increasing 

amount of his attention to the money 
question. In one of his earlier radio 
broadcasts he said that he would do 
his best to establish “the kind of dol- 
lar which a generation hence would 
have the same purchasing and debt- 
paying power as the dollar value we 
hope to attain in the near future.” In 
that statement he recognized a serious 
defect in our whole system of ex- 
change. This was the lack of a dollar 
that is always “worth” the same 
amount. The value of money does not 
remain constant; it fluctuates vio- 
lently, not only from year to year, 
but in times of crisis, even from day 
to day. 

_ Note, for example, how the values 
of the moneys of all countries (e.g. 
the American dollar, the British 
pound, or the German mark) change 
from time to time. In boom times 
prices go up, and a dollar will buy 
less; that is, it is said to be “worth” 
less. On the other hand, in periods 
of depression, when prices go down, 
a dollar will buy more and thus is 
“worth” more. Prices dropped so 
much after 1929 that the dollar pur- 
chased forty per cent more in 1931 
than it had in the former year. 

This condition exists in times of 
economic difficulty in all countries. In 
Germany, in 1923, for example, I 
bought a cake of soap for 30,000,000 
marks at two o'clock on a certain 
day. (At that time the announced ex- 
change value of the mark was 120,- 
000,000 marks to $1.00.) At five 
o'clock that same afternoon the value 
of the dollar was 80,000,000 marks. 
That is, a bar of soap valued at 25 
cents at two o'clock would sell for 38 
cents at five o'clock. 

Also, in China in 1932 I used four 
different kinds of money, the value of 
each of which rose and fell from day 
to day. “Shanghai money,” for ex- 
ample, varied from $4.20 to $4.80 
“Mexican dollars” to one American 
dollar. During the same period Canton 
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money fluctuated around $5.75 Mex. to 
$1.00 gold. Thus we see that, under 
the system used in practically all of 
the countries of the world, the people 
cannot be sure from one period to an- 
other what amount of goods can be 
purchased with a given unit of ex- 
change, whether that be the dollar, 
the pound, the lira, the rouble, or 
the yen. 


Fluctuating Prices and Wages 


The problem of prices and wages is 
important to us all, for most of us 
work for wages or salaries and pay 
“prices” for our necessities. Do prices 
and wages remain constant from year 





Duffy in the Baltimore Sun 


Mr. Dollar, under Mr. Roosevelt's new law, 

will at least know that he can't get fatter 

than 60 cents nor thinner than 50 cents on 
the international scales. 


to year, or even from day to day? 
Looking back over the history of the 
past hundred years, we see clearly 
that they do not. Prices and wages, 
like the value of money, vary from 
period to period, rising at one time, 
falling at another. Uncertainty and 
hardship are caused by the fact that 
prices frequently change at a different 
rate from wages. Indeed, President 
Roosevelt’s effort to “stabilize” the 
dollar, to “manage” the currency, and 
to raise and to control prices and 


wages, is the result of the fact that 
millions of people (especially farm- 
ers), contracted debts when the value 
of the dollar and prices were high. 
Now that they are low, these people 
cannot get sufficient income to pay 
their debts and general living ex- 
penses. 

Measures of our national wealth 
fluctuate in the same way. In 1929, 
after nine years of unprecedented 
prosperity, our national wealth was 
estimated at approximately $450,000,- 
000,000. Some of this—how much 
we do not know—was “real”; it in- 
cluded such things as factories, power 
plants, land and houses. Some of it 
was “paper” wealth—stocks, bonds, 
notes, mortgages, and the like. The 
great catastrophe of 1929 wiped out 
huge fortunes in a day; “values” of 
all kinds of property suddenly de- 
clined. Conservative estimates are 
that in two years there was a “paper 
loss” of wealth of $150,000,000,000. 
However, the real wealth—that is, 
factories, buildings, railroads, ships, 
and the like—shrank very little, cer- 
tainly not more than 10 or 15 per 
cent. . 

This problem would not be so serious 
if we were living in a simple, face-to- 
face society like that of our great- 
great-grandfathers. In their day the 
laborer could more nearly match the 
employer in bargaining power, in con- 
trol over his job and over the things 
that he made. But in a complicated 
and interdependent society like ours 


-—in which the production of goods ° 


for profit, the securing of purchasing 
power through wages, and the estab- 
lishment of prices are all geared to- 
gether—uncertainty in the value of 
money produces chaos. It is this con- 
dition that President Roosevelt is try- 
ing to correct. 


President Roosevelt's Attempt 
to Manage the Currency 


To correct it he has recently spon- 
sored a five-point money “bill” which 
has just been passed by Congress. In 
that he is authorized to: 


1. Reduce the value of the gold in a 
dollar to a»point somewhere between fifty 
and sixty per cent of its present standard 
gold value. 
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2. “Manage” the value ef the dollar by 
fixing it from time to time at a value 
somewhere between fifty and sixty cents. 

3. “. .. be the sole custodian and owner 
of the base or reserve of precious metal” 
upon which the currency of the nation 
depends; hence the Federal Treasury is to 
own and hold the entire stock of mone- 
tary gold in the country. 

4. Take over the so-called “profit” 
which the Treasury will make from the 
devaluation of the dollar (a profit esti- 
mated to be from $2,600,000,000 to $4,000,- 
000,000) and use $2,000,000,000 of it as a 
fund with which to stabilize the value of 
the dollar in other countries. 

5. And thus, to return ‘the - United 
States eventually to a new “gold stand- 
ard.” 


Why does the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration give so much time and energy 
to the problem of the dollar? Because 
it believes that cutting the value of 
the gold in the dollar to 50 or 60 
cents will increase the prices of goods 
which the dollar will buy. ‘The dollar 
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devise an economic system which will 
keep factories, mines, etc., going unin- 
terruptedly. 

To keep this complex, interdepen- 
dent economic system of ours going, 
many interrelated factors must be 
reckoned with. For example: 
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at its new value is supposed to be 
“worth” less; hence the sellers of 
goods will, it is expected, raise their 
prices. 

Students of economics are divided 
as to whether this is likely to happen. 
Some point out that it has already 
happened for those commodities that 
are imported and exported in large 
amounts; that is, for cotton, wheat, 
corn, hogs, hides, sugar, coffee, cocoa, 
silk, rubber, copper, silver, steel scrap 
and lead. As the price of gold has 
advanced (that is, as the dollar drops 
in gold content) the average prices 
of these commodities has risen. Con- 
versely, when the price of gold de- 
clines, commodity prices on these ea- 
ported and imported goods decline 
also. 

But the opponents of the Presi- 
dent’s program maintain that this is 
not true of the hundreds of other 
commodities which are manufactured 
and sold primarily within the United 
States. The rise and fall of the prices 
of these is caused only in very small 
part by changes in the value of the 
dollar. 


Many Other Factors Involved 

The scientific students of the eco- 
nomic system maintain, furthermore, 
that the President and his administra- 
tion are unwise in putting so much of 
their recovery effort on the reform 


of “money.” To them the essential 
problem is to devise a way to dis- 
tribute a steady flow of purchasing 
power in the form of labor and money 
wages to all of the people; that is, to 


(1) A steady flow of credit among all 
the people is absolutely essential to en- 
able the owners of economic enterprises 
to keep them steadily in operation. (As 
we have seen, the control of credit is now 
in the hands of private persons, the 
bankers). 


(2) The entire production-distribution 
system is made up of thousands of mu- 
tually dependent parts—the farms, fac- 
tories, mines, power plants, railways, and 
the like. There is a constant danger that 
one set of parts will break down, thus 
stopping the entire enterprise. To guar- 
antee the efficient and uninterrupted opera- 
tion of this system there must be national 
central control and supervision. Thus 
scientific students maintain that all of 
these fundamental means of production, 
instead of being privately manipulated, 
must be carried on as an engineering en- 
terprise in the name and interest of all 
the people. 


(3) Furthermore, it appears that the 
national economic system must be oper- 
ated so that no one private individual or 
group of individuals can control the stop- 
ping and starting of the system, and thus 
prevent a constant flow of purchasing 
power from reaching all of the people. 


(4) Finally, they say, it will also be 
necessary to devise a totally new scheme 
of units of exchange—of money, of prices, 
and of “certificates of purchasing power.” 
But, though these latter are important, 
they constitute but one set of factors 
among many equally if not more impor- 
tant ones. 


Wanted: Engineering, Not Politics 


It appears, then, that permanent 
recovery can be guaranteed only if 
our leaders regard the problems of the 
economic system as engineering prob- 
lems. Suppose, as in algebra, the fol- 
lowing factors are “given”: 
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so many people to be provided with the 
highest standard of living possible; 


so much in available soil, fuel, metal, 
timber, fertilizers, and other materials; 
so many research students, trained ex- 
ecutives, skilled technicians and workers; 
certain prevailing climatic conditions; 


the engineer would ask: what quanti- 
ties and kinds of farms, mines, fac- 
tories, warehouses, centers of - ex- 
change, railroads, telegraphs, postal 
service, and other means of transpor- 
tation and communication must be set 
up and operated to give all of the peo- 
ple the highest possible minimum 
standard of living? 

The engineer would attack the 
problem by securing all necessary 
data of resources and needs and, in 
terms of that data, designing and op- 
erating factories, farms, mines, mills, 


4 and all the means of producing quantity 


goods, as a singly-controlled and inte- 



















grated scheme of production. Simi- 
larly, he would set up a coordinated 
scheme of distribution, with railways, 
motorized highways, airways, water- 
ways, docks, river and harbor facili- 
ties, railroad terminals, warehouses, 
regional and local distributing centers 
all tied together. He would also de- 
vise a controlled medium of exchange, 
the units of which would be absolutely 
constant. 

Such a “designed” economic system 
would rule out all agencies that now 
intervene between the people and 
their goods and services; its designers 
would be concerned only with the con- 
version of energy resources _ into 
needed goods and with their distribu- 
tion to the people. As a result every 
man and woman in America would be 
put to work and all human beings 
would have a fine physical standard 
of living. 

* * # 


This is the ideal, according to the 
scientific students. Is there a first step 
toward achieving it? There is, they 
answer. It is for the national gov- 
ernment to take complete control of 
credit now, for a steady flow of credit 
to all economic enterprises is abso- 
lutely essential if all of the people are 
to have a steady stream of purchas- 
ing power. Let the control of credit 
be completely socialized. Let bank- 
ing be done in the name of all the 
people. To do so will advance the 
world on its march toward govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people. 
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By GEORGE RANDALL McCORMACK 


George Rogers Clark School, Vincennes, Indiana 


economy in city expenditures and with 
so-many municipalities facing a serious 
shortage of funds while others are galling 
under the exactions of franchises granted 
thoughtlessly in balmier days, the progres- 
sive little city of Huntingburg offers a 
striking contrast to the general state of 
affairs. For not only 
is the city free from 
indebtedness, but 
furthermore the city 
council, on Septem- 
ber 4, announced that 
there would be no 
city tax levy for 
1934. Thus for the 
second consecutive 
year, Huntingburg, 
Indiana, was de- 
clared tax free. 
Conceive, if you 
can, a town of 3,400 
population entirely free from debt, and 
from taxation; a city enjoying hard- 
surfaced streets that are swept daily; a 
city boasting a sanitary sewerage sys- 
tem, enforced by an ordinance which 
compels every dwelling and business house 
to install sewerage connections. ‘Picture 
a city of this size with a system of daily 
garbage collection; a salaried fire depart- 
ment; and a first-class commissioned 
school system with uncurtailed program. 
What is the secret? From what source 
does the city of Huntingburg derive suffi- 
cient revenue to provide these services 
without resorting to the usual property 
tax? The answer is simple. Huntingburg 
owns and operates its public utilities— 
light and water plants—and does it so 
honestly and efficiently that, while offering 
maximum service at moderate cost, the city 
makes a profit sufficient to defray the cost 
of city government. In 1932, and again 
this year, a sum sufficient to meet the 
expenses of the city was transferred from 
the earnings of the utilities to the gen- 
eral fund, and no city tax was levied. 
The reasons underlying Huntingburg’s 
extraordinary success in her municipal en- 
terprises are not hard to find. Originally 
the city was predominantly.a German set- 
tlement and the traits of thrift, business 


I view of the widespread demand for 


Edwin Lukemeyer 
Mayor of Huntingburg 


enterprise, and community spirit charac- 
teristic of the German-American are 
everywhere in evidence. Then, too, the 
citizens of Huntingburg have insisted that 
their utilities remain free from political 
influence. Honesty and efficiency are the 
requirements demanded of the superin- 
tendent of the city’s electric _power and 
water plants. The success of the citizens? 
fight for efficiency as against vicious poli- 
tics is attested by the fact that Leo 
Grewe, the present superintendent of the 
city’s utilities, has served continuously for 
sixteen years, during two Republican and 
two Democratic city administrations. 
Huntingburg acquired its municipal 
plants through purchase from local pri- 
vate companies. The water plant was 
purchased in 1892 for $15,000. The city 
began immediately to make improvements 
in service and equipment, and in 1933 the 
State Tax Board placed a valuation of 
$191,505 on the water supply system. 
Huntingburg’s water supply is derived 
from three artificial lakes situated about 
one mile from the city. These lakes have 
a surface area of approximately one 
square mile. The average depth of the water 
is fifteen feet. The. watershed, which covers 
approximately three square miles, is 
owned or controlled by the city and is 
kept free of sources of contamination. 
The water is soft, and unexcelled for 
taste and purity. The supply is practi- 
cally inexhaustible. During a_ recent 
drouth the city sold trainloads of water 
to towns along the Southern Railway, and 
supplied farmers with water for live- 
stock. The city sells soft water to house- 
holders at the rate of $.20 per 100 cubic 
feet. Industries consuming more than one 
million gallons per month pay only $.06 
per 1,000 gallons. The earnings of the 
water plant in 1932 amounted to $20,500, 
of which $8,078 represented net profit. 
Huntingburg acquired its electric power 
system in 1915. The purchase price was 
$21,000. By 1933, added improvements 
had advanced the assessed valuation of 
the system to $261,761. The plant is at- 
tractive, and as modern as any of like size 
in the state. It is equipped with con- 
densers, ash conveyors, turbo-generators, 
and all labor-saving devices. Besides 
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Where Huntingburg's electric power is 
generated. 


supplying Huntingburg with power, the 
city’s plant serves the town of Ferdinand, 
seven miles distant, and an ever-increasing 
number of lines are being extended into 
the rural district. 

Rates are graduated as follows: 


Commercial lighting—First 25 KWH @ 
$.09. All over 100 KWH @ $.04. 


Power and Cooking—First 200 KWH @ 
$.05. All power over 2000 KWH @ $.02. 

The power plant earnings in 1932 
amounted to $60,000. The net profit was 
$26,787. ~ 

In explaining the facts underlying the 
successful operation of the plants under 
his supervision, Superintendent Grewe 
said: “Since the city purchased the utilities 
they have increased in assessed valua- 
tion from $36,000 to $453,267. This in- 
crease represents an investment by the 
citizens of the town in a going concern 
from which they benefit both as producer 
and consumer. Furthermore, that sum 
represents an amount that would have 
been lost to them under private owner- 
ship. The profit from our plants—other 
than the amount set aside for expansion 
and improvements 
—has been returned 
to the citizens in 
the form of hard- 
surfaced streets, 
sewers, garbage 
collection service, 
etc. The profits 
from the utilities 
run high for a com- 
munity of this size. 
That is, in part, 
due to the fact 
that our plants are 
highly efficient ; that 
our rates are low enough to permit mini- 
mum consumption of our product; and that 
we sell our marginal product through ex- 
tension of power lines to Ferdinand and 
into the rural district. Our power rates 
are attractive to large consumers of elec- 
tricity, and some ‘lecal industries have 
found it cheaper to use electricity than to 
generate steam in their own boilers. The 
city does not charge itself with hydrant 
rent and street lighting service. If it did, 


Leo Grewe 
Superintendent of Light 
and Water Plants 
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our earnings would present a much more 
impressive figure, for those items run high 
in municipal operating expense. Then, 
too, its profits are reduced by the fact 
that the city had to assume the Federal 
tax of 3 per cent on electricity. 

“During the depression we have im- 
proved our plants to the extent of $100,000. 
When possible, local labor and mate- 
rials are used. Laborers were staggered 
in order to give work to all unemployed. 
By making improvements at this time we 
not only helped to solve the unemployment 
problem locally, but we were able to take 
advantage of reduced prices and effect a 
saving of approximately 33 18 per cent. 
At present we are preparing to build a 
new filtering plant to cost $84,000. Local 
labor and materials will be used. The 
project will provide 42,000 man hours of 
labor for which we are to pay skilled 
labor at the rate of $1.20 per hour, and 
common labor $.50. This will take care of 
local unemployment for the next six 
months. 

“It has been pointed out that our rates 
are slightly higher than in Indiana cities 
where privately owned utilities operate. 
In some cases that is true. It is likewise 
true that every one of those cities, while 


paying $.005 to $.01 less per KWH for 


electricity, is paying city taxes at rates 
as high as $2.23 per $100 of assessed 
valuation. There has been no city tax 
levy in Huntingburg since 1931. In Hunt- 
ingburg, the profits from our utilities are 
returned to the citizens in such form as to 
be of benefit to all. More than 98 per 
cent of the householders here use elec- 
tricity and water furnished by the city 
and thus contribute directly to the cost of 
city government. We believe this to be 
a more equitable system than the general 
property tax.” 

Mayor Edwin Lukemeyer is enthusiastic 
concerning the city’s achievements. “I 
do not see what more a city of this size 
could do for the citizens. We provide 
every essential service that larger cities 
offer. Our hard-surfaced streets are swept 
and flushed daily. We have constructed 
a modern sanitary sewerage system and 
have passed an ordinance compelling that 
every residence and office building be at- 
tached to it. We collect and dispose of all 
garbage daily. Our alleys and vacant lots 
are kept free from weeds and rubbish at 
all times. Analysis shows our water to 
be free from harmful bacteria, yet we are 
building a new and thoroughly modern 
filtering plant. We have converted an 
abandoned cemetery into a park, with a 
pool for the children. Our municipally 
owned plants, and the services that the 
city maintains, provide a continuous sup- 
ply of labor which has enabled us to han- 
dle the unemployment problem in such 
manner that no deserving person has suf- 
fered. We feel, too, that besides the 
direct monetary investment the citizens 
have made in the utilities, they have made 
an investment in health that pays con- 
tinuous dividends. Huntingburg enjoys 
the reputation of being one of the cleanest 
and most attractive little cities in the 
state. We feel we are justly proud of 
our city.” 

It would seem Mayor Lukemeyer’s pride 
is justifiable. His little southern Indiana 


town appears to approach being a prac- 
tical, existing Utopia. 
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By KENNETH M. GOULD 


Silver 


N the Senate debate on the President’s 

money bill, an amendment offered by 

Senator Wheeler of Montana was de- 
feated by the narrow margin of 45 to 43 
votes. Senator Wheeler is the leader of 
the so-called “silver bloc” in Congress, 
and his amendment, similar to many 
others which he has proposed in the past, 
would have instructed the Secretary of 
the Treasury to buy not less than 25,000,- 
000 ounces of silver in four months and 
not less than 10,000,000 ounces a month 
thereafter until 750,000,000 ounces had 
been bought. ‘The silver would be used as 
a reserve against which to be issued silver 
certificates like our $1 bills, eventually 
establishing a ratio of 16 to 1 between 
gold and silver. 

This is the latest effort of the silver 
proponents to get the Government to 
abandon a monetary standard tied to gold 
exclusively, and to adopt some form of 
what is known as “bi-metallism.” It is 
essentially the same proposal made by 
William Jennings Bryan in the famous 
campaign of 1896, when the “hard money” 
Republicans of the East, marshalled by 
Mark Hanna, kept the country on the 
gold standard by a narrow margin. For 
fifty years silver has been an issue of 
bitter controversy in American politics. 
The demand for it, like that of most infla- 
tionary schemes, comes from the West, 
and in particular from the silver-produc- 
ing states such as Nevada, Utah, Idaho, 
etc., which would stand to benefit by an 
increased use of the white metal for coin- 
age or currency. 

Theoretically, silver should be just as 
good a money medium as gold. It has 
practically all of the same metallic qual- 
ities, except for two things. It is much 
larger in bulk than gold in proportion to 
its value, and therefore takes up several 
times as much space in bank vaults or in 
shipping, so that to transport it costs 
about three times as much as gold. And 
there is far more of it in the world, which 
is presumably the main reason for its 
comparative cheapness. Silver was quite 
generally used for coinage among commer- 
cial nations until about the middle of the 
19th century. Then it was gradually dis- 
placed by gold in England and Germany, 
and in 1870 the “Latin Union,” which had 
successfully used bi-metallism for years, 
abandoned it for the gold standard. 

Until 1873, any one could take a silver 
bar to the mint and receive back its full 
value in coin or currency at a ratio of 
16 ounces to 1 of gold. But as more gold 
was discovered and silver mining declined, 
the ‘silver dollar became more valuable 
and was worth about $1.03 in gold. So 
many holders of silver dollars, or “cart- 
wheels,” as they were called, had them 
melted down and sold them at a profit. 
Then Congress ordered that the mints 
should cease coining them. This “demone- 
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tization” of silver became known among 
Westerners as “the crime of ’73,” and ever 
since then there has been a demand from 
these quarters for the restoration of free 
silver coinage or its “remonetization.” Sev- 
eral times Congress has taken partial 
steps in that direction: by the Bland- 
Allison Act of 1878, the Sherman Act of 
1890, and the Pittman Act of 1923, the 
Treasury was ordered to purchase certain 
amounts of silver. And on Dec. 21, 1933, 
President Roosevelt yielded to the silver 
pressure so far as to proclaim the annual 
purchase of some 24,000,000 ounces of 
newly mined silver at a price of 64.5 cents 
an ounce, which is 50 per cent higher than 
the prevailing market price. Owing to 
great increases in silver production 
throughout the world and the fact that 
much silver has been thrown on the mar- 
ket from India and China, countries which 
were long on the silver standard, silver 
had become ruinously cheap for mining. 
But the President was merely following 
out the agreement which had been made 
at the London Economic Conference last 
June between the silver-producing and 
silver-using nations. He was by no means 
restoring free coinage of silver. : 

Silver advocates claim that its adoption 
as a coinage metal will do three things: 
(1) provide a much larger and safer 
foundation for the credit structure of the 
world, because there is not enough gold to 
increase buying power and raise prices; 
(2) stimulate an important industry— 
silver mining—and give a boost to the 
Western states; (3) increase the buying 
power of the great populations of the 
Orient. 

We cannot take space to discuss these 
arguments fully. But most economists be- 
lieve they can be refuted. If one nation 
adopted bi-metallism, they say, since the 
present commercial ratio between silver 
and gold is far greater than 16 to 1 (some- 
thing like 80 to 1), everybody would rush 
to the mint with silver and the country 
would be flooded with the white metal, 
while gold would be driven abroad. The 
silver industry would undoubtedly be 
stimulated. But it is after all a compara- 
tively small one—its total production in 
the United States in 1932 was less than 
$8,000,000. And as to India and China, a 
rise in the value of silver would tempo- 
rarily increase their purchases abroad, but 
would eventually force down the prices of 
their own products. 

Some experts believe that bi-metallism 
might work reasonably well if all coun- 
tries agreed to adopt it simultaneously. 
If this were done, there would be no 
country to which the “good money” (in 
this case, gold) could be driven. President 
Roosevelt, in his money message to Con- 
gress, indicated that he sympathized with 
the efforts of silverites toward more gen- 
eral use of silver as a monetary base. The 
time is not ripe for such action, however, 
he said, and it will be wise to wait and see 
the effects of the London silver agreement. 
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Ss me number and variety of the 
w “initial” agencies «multiplies 
in Washington, it becomes more 


and more difficult to keep them all clearly 
in mind. Everybody knows what NRA, 
PWA, CWA stand for, and many of us 
remember the meanings of TVA, FERA, 
HOLC, and FDIC. But I am willing to 
bet that not one reader of this article in 
twenty will know what the FSHC is. And 
yet it is one of the most important 
agencies of the government, and the work 
it is doing may easily prove to have more 
far-reaching effects than that of many of 
the initial groups we see so often in the 
news. 

The FSHC is the Federal Subsistence 
Hemesteads Corporation. It was created 
by authority of the same National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act that brought us the 
NRA, and its task is to deal with those 
unfortunate (or shall we now say for- 
tunate?) citizens who have been trying 
to make a living out of dying industries 
or submarginal lands—West Virginia coal 
miners, for instance, and farmers whose 
land just won’t produce enough to keep 
their families healthy and happy. When 
an industry declines and the chances of its 
ever reviving again are slight, what are 
the workers who used to make their living 
from it to do? Either they must create 
a new industry or move away. It used to 
be believed that these changes would come 
about automatically, but we now know 
from long experience that if they do the 
process is too slow to wait for. In our 
kind of society it is very difficult for 
workers to start their own industries, and 
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“Subsistence Homesteading” Has Arrived 


it is almost equally difficult for them to 
move from the scene of a dying one. The 
government must help them if they are 
not to suffer from poverty, malnutrition, 
broken morale, and gradual decay. Just 
such help the FSHC is giving. 

The plan is to set up communities or 
colonies of “subsistence homesteads.” Each 
family is to be moved from the city, min- 
ing town, or profitless farm where it has 
been living and established on a small 
rural or suburban farm. Once settled 
there, they will make their living not from 
farming (for that would increase the very 
overproduction the AAA is seeking to 
reduce) but from working, sometimes in 
the nearby cities, sometimes in small rural 
industries, sometimes in government for- 
ests or power plants. But each home will 
have enough land to raise chickens, cows 


and vegetables for its own use. This will 
increase its standard of living in times of 
employment and guarantee good, whole- 
some food even when the wage-earner is 
out of work. And there will be the joys 
of country living, of fresh, clean air and 
plenty of sunshine, of the feeling of soft 
grass under your feet, of trees, and birds, 
and flowers—all for people who have 
never known anything but the city’s 
slums, or the squalor and dirt of the 
mining town, or the feeling of hopeless- 
ness that comes from trying year after 
year to work barren ground that isn’t 
worth working. 

This Utopian vision is rapidly coming 
to be a reality under the wise and ener- 
getic guidance of Dr. Milburn L. Wilson, 
formerly a professor at the Montana Col- 
lege of Agriculture, who heads the FSHC. 
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Above—map with biack dots showing lo- 
cations of communities that will provide 
livelihoods for 15,000 families through the 










At left—Dr. Milburn L. Wilson, director 


Corporation, is shown with a model home. 


“subsistence homesteads" plan of the FSHC. 


of the Federal Subsistence Homesteads 
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With $25,000,000 allotted by Congress, 
Professor Wilson has started no fewer 
than twenty-six separate projects since 
his appointment last August, and in all 
they will care for more than 3,000 fam- 
ilies—about 15,000 individuals. In West 
Virginia, two projects will accommodate 
325 families of unemployed coal miners, 
lumber workers, and farmers whose own 
land is hopeless. In New Jersey a large 
community is being built for 1,000 needle 
workers who cannot find work in New 
York City. At Youngstown, Ohio, 160 
homesteads are to be built in existing 
communities, to give unemployed citizens, 
including “white collar” workers, a chance 
at decent living conditions. In Pender 
County, N. C., “Penderlea Farms” will 
receive the families of three or four hun- 
dred farmers who have tried in vain to 
make a living out of ungrateful ground. 
In Northern Wisconsin 400 families will 
live in subsistence homesteads, spend part 
of their time growing their own food and 
the rest at work in federal, state and 
county forests. Still other projects are 
under way in Indiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Delaware, Tennessee, Texas, Ohio, 
and New York. 


Of them all, the project near Dayton, 
Ohio, is the farthest advanced, and it may 
be taken as a typical example. The land 
belongs to the local corporation which was 
set up to finance the project, and is leased 
to the homesteaders at low rates of inter- 
est. A loan from the FSHC enables the 
local corporation to lend the homesteaders 
money for housing materials, wells, agri- 
cultural implements, household machines, 
and the like. The work of building is 
done by the people who are to live in the 
houses, and is paid for by credit of the 
corporation. When the homes are finished, 
the ‘owners move in, and when they can 
get work in Dayton, they commute. On 
idle days they weed their gardens, weave 
cloth in the community workshop, milk 
goats, and make furniture. In other home- 
stead centers, financed by the FSHC, the 
houses are built by the government and 
rented with the land at something under 
$20 a month. 

So successful has this program been 
that the Administration is thinking seri- 
ously of extending it to meet the needs 
of a million families. The TVA is build- 
ing a whole town of subsistence home- 
steads for the men and women who will 
have permanent jobs at Norris Dam. And 
Relief Administrator Hopkins has re- 
cently announced that the Government is 
ready to invest $100,000,000 in transport- 
ing unemployed coal miners and city 
dwellers to decentralized industrial-rural 
sites throughout the country. In order to 
make the money go as far as possible, 
instead of building the houses, as it has 
been doing, the Government will let the 
men themselves do the work, as they have 
done it at Dayton. But the Government 
will provide materials, plans, transporta- 
tion, and will support the workers until 
they are able to support themselves in 
their new homes. 

President Roosevelt’s personal secre- 
tary, Mr. Louis McHenry Howe, summed 
it all up in a recent radio talk, when he 
said, “Industry may be revolutionized in 
twenty years by the subsistence home- 
stead movement. ... All this thing is the 
beginning of a great movement to abolish 
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the impossible conditions of city manufac- 
turing and bring back the old conditions 
which prevented the employes of seasonal 
production manufacturies from ever starv- 
ing.... It is certainly not the purpose of 
this plan to provide cheap labor for any- 
body, or to encourage a low wage scale. 
The idea is to make life easier for many 
who now find it very hard indeed.” 


—VARIAN FRY. 


Suggested Readings 


Borsodi, Ralph, Flight from the City. Harper, 
mY. he autbor’s ideas and experience have 
been influential in the “back to the land” move- 
ment. e serves as adviser to the Dayton 
project. If you read this book, however, don't 
fail to read also Malcolm Cowley’s review of 
it in the New Republic of Nov. 29, 1933. 
Cowley sounds a warning about the dangers of 
taking Borscdi too seriously. 

Borsodi, a “Dayton, Ohio, Makes 
History.’ he Netion, "April 19, 1933. 

Borsodi, Ralph, eee Homesteads.” Sur- 
vey Graphic,” Jan., 1934. 

Amend, Katherine H., “The Government Builds 
Houses.” The Nation, Dec. 6, 1933. 

Moutoux, John, “The T. V. A. Builds a Town.” 
The New Republic, Jan. 31, 1934. 

The ag we Forum, July, 
1933, Jan., 1934. 

Tugwell, Sate G., “The Planned Use of the 
Land.” Today, Jan. 20, 1934. 

Hambridge, Gove. Time to Live. 
Hill, N. Y. 


Anthony Adverse 


(Concluded from page 9) 


Social 


Sept., Nov., 


McGraw- 


visage Anthony as a more universal type 
as well as an individual. .I saw that my 
big story was not really romantic but 
rather classical in that it subordinated 
the individual to the whole. 

Something quite personal to the author, 
but also in a curious way vital to the 
book, now occurred. I was taken ex- 
tremely ill and underwent an all but fatal 
operation. It took me weeks to recover, 
but in that time of quiet convalescence I 
had the complete leisure thoroughly to 
realize my story in all its details and 
meanings. 

I emerged. from the hospital prepared 
to face the labor of composition, deter- 
mined to carry it through, and to leave 
behind me, if possible, a book that would 
have in it some of the richness and beauty, 
the enormous complexity, and yet some- 
thing of the great and simple principles 
upon which I conceived life to be con- 
ducted. . 

Last but not least, in fact the biggest 
“steal” of all, is the quotation from Rabe- 
lais, on page 28, from which the whole 
plot is taken! The dirge which the nuns 
sing as they leave New Orleans is a Latin 
version of one of the psalms. I took it 
from a Roman Catholic hymn book. Yes, 
sir, I printed it verbatim, and it was hard 
to get the printer to do it. 

But I have forgotten to mention that 
great standby, the “Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica,” and a hundred and one maps, and 
all the books about Napoleon, and the 
Court. Memoirs of the reigns of Louis 
XIV, XV, and XVI, to say nothing of a 
careful little research into the life of 
Robespierre, and the books on the differ- 
ent Roman Catholic orders that I read. 

Indeed, I admit I cannot remember 
them all. I shall simply have to leave 
them to be “discovered” by my readers, 
who have already discovered so much 
about everything under the sun in 
“Anthony Adverse.” 


Who's Who in the News 


BATON 


The spectacular Leopold Stokowski, 
conductor of the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra, is always in the news. It is not 
only what he does, it’s iste 
his way of doing it. 

In his hands, the most 
commonplace incident 
assumes a dashing 
manner, just as ordi- 
nary music is imbued 
with form and color 
by his treatment. 

Last month, Sto- 
kowski asked the au- 
dience of his Weekly 
Young People’s Con- 
certs to learn the ee 
words of the “Internationale,” revolution- 
ary hymn written by a member of the 
Paris Commune, officially adapted by in- 
ternational Socialists and Soviet Russia. 
An American Legion chaplain hurled the 
charge of “Communism” at Stokowski’s 
head, but that gentleman calmly went 
ahead with his plans. As a good-will ges- 
ture, he will have his children’s chorus 
sing the “Star Spangled Banner” with the 
Soviet hymn. 

Other Stokowski news breaks: As a pro- 
test against tardiness in his audiences, he 
gave a concert in which members of the 
orchestra came to their seats after the 
performance began, coughed, upset chairs, 
and left before they were through playing. 
Philadelphians sizzled. Shortly after his 
introduction to radio, he announced that all 
efficient orchestra conductors must hence- 
forth be electrical engineers. 

He is graceful, handsome, popular with 
women. He is inclined to include much 
contemporary music on his programs, to 
introduce new compositions. 


BOSS 


Even as gangsters allied with political 
bosses have been able to set up their own 
private system of legislation, administra- 

tion, and justice in 
some American cities, 
so groups of Japa- 
nese, intolerant of 
democratic methods, 
have created an_in- 
visible government 
within the govern- 
ment. These groups 
are called ronin and 
the most powerful of 
them is the Black 
Dragon Society, headed 
by the ancient and 
dignified Mitsuru Toyama. 

In Japan’s feudal era, renin were the 
loyal henchmen of the nobility. Today, 
the ronin are the self-appointed guardians 
of the national honor, which they defend 
with impetuous assassination and brutal- 
ity. Prime ministers are not safe from 
their knives. Consequently, the word of 
Toyama carries much weight in official 
Japanese circles. 

One liberal minister is said to have of- 
fered Toyama an enormous purse to leave 
the country. Toyama accepted the money 
with thanks, but refused to leave or to 
modify his opposition. Political criminals 
and certain other fugitives from justice 
have found that his home is a sanctuary 
which the police do not dare to enter. 

Luckily for Japan, Toyama is a life- 
long friend of present Foreign Minister 
Hirota. Whatever Hirota does will be 
all right with the ronin. And if Hirota 
means what he says, it looks as if the 
seventy-five-year-old leader of the Black 
Dragons is now supporting a policy of 
international friendship. 
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House Votes Treaty Navy for U. S. 


FTER only six hours 
of debate, the 
House late last 

month passed the Vinson 
Naval Replacement Bill, 
designed to give the United 
States the largest peace- 
time navy in history, at a 
cost of half a billion dol- 
lars or more. The bill au- 
thorized the building of 65 
destroyers, 30 submarines, 
and one 15,000 ton air- 
craft carrier. In an amend- 
ment offered by Represen- 
tative Vinson (Dem.) of 
Georgia, chairman of the 
Naval Affairs Committee, 
the purchase of 1,184 air- 
planes for the ships al- 
ready under construction 
was also authorized. All 
the destroyers and submarines and the 
aircraft carrier are intended to replace 
ships which will be obsolete when the new 
equipment is ready, but the airplanes are 
a new and important addition to our 
naval defense. Because it had the backing 
of President Roosevelt, the Vinson Bill 
was expected to pass the Senate. 

Ever since the Washington Naval Treaty 
of 1922 the Great Powers have agreed to 
the principle of limiting their navies. A 
further step in the direction of establish- 
ing ratios was taken at the Naval Con- 
ference of 1927, and the most significant 
development of all came out of the Lon- 
don Naval Conference in the Spring of 
1930. In the treaty which resulted from 
the Washington Conference, later extended 
at London, Great Britain, Japan and the 
United States promised to lay down no 
new capital ships (battleships) until 1936, 
and to scrap and replace nine such ships be- 
tween them, five by Great Britain, three by 
the United States, and one by Japan. The 
Washington Conference did nothing about 
cruisers and submarines. But at London 
strict limits were set for all the minor 
classifications for each power—both heavy 
and light cruisers, aircraft carriers, sub- 
marines, and destroyers—following out, 
roughly, the ratio of 10 for Britain, 
10 for United States, and 6.5 for Japan 
already established for battleships. No 
limits were placed on aircraft. By the 
terms of a special clause, any one of the 
three powers was permitted to exceed its 
quota if it believed that its security de- 
manded the step, and the quotas of the 
other signatories were to be proportionately 
raised by the decision. The Treaty was 
arranged to expire in 1936, and provision 
was made for a new conference in 1935. 

Together, the Washington and London 
Treaties limited the three great navies as 
follows: 





U.S. Brit. Emp. Japan 


Type of Ship Tonnage Tonnage Tonnage 
Capital ships....... 525,000 525,000 315,000 
Aircraft carriers....135,000 135,000 81,000 
Cruisers “A” (8-in. ‘ 

CONNT nice asc 0:0 180,600 146,800 108,400 
Cruisers “B” (6.1- 

in, GUNS) . veces 143,500 192,200 100,450 
Destroyers ......... 150,000 150,000 105,500 
Submarines ........ 52,700 52,700 52,700 











763,050 





ci eee et ye 1,186,200 1,201,700 





Rep. Carl Vinson (Georgia), Chairman House Naval Affairs 
Committee, with the "policy" he advocates. 


Nevertheless, although the quotas were 
supposed to represent limitations, they 
were actually so large that only one of the 
three powers built up to them—Japan. 
Great Britain lagged behind from sheer 
unwillingness to meet the cost of a treaty 
navy, and the United States allowed her 
building program to lapse, partly as an 
example in practical disarmament. At the 
time of President Roosevelt’s inaugura- 
tion, Japan had 699,808 tons of “under- 
age” (i.e, modern) ships and only 38 
“over-age” (i.e., obsolete) ships; Great 
Britain had 980,169 under-age tons and 
145 old vessels; while the United States 
could count but 738,000 under-age tons 
and had as many as 270 over-age ships. 
Comparison of these figures with the 
totals in the table above will show that, 
in proportion to her quota, the United 
States had by far the smallest navy, and 
the least up-to-date. 


Since President Roosevelt’s inaugura- 


tion there has been a profound change. 

Of its $3,300,000,000 fund, the PWA al- 

lotted the Navy $238,000,000 for building 
(Concluded on page 20) 
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Japan and Britain Build Too 


PPARENTLY urged on by the 
rebirth of “preparedness” in the 
United States, Japan, whose navy 

is already built up to 95 per cent of treaty 
limits, announced recently through her 
Navy Minister, Admiral Osumi, that in 
the conference scheduled for next year she 
will ask for a larger ratio. By the time 
the London Treaty expires, her navy will 
fully equal the maximum allowed her. 
But this no longer satisfies Japanese mili- 
tarists, who want their country to stand 
equal with the United States and Great 
Britain in instruments of war. The Japa- 
nese cabinet is now considering whether it 
will, by the end of 1934, give notice, as 
required by the treaty, that it will no 
longer abide by its terms. On Dec. 4 
Japan promulgated a $135,000,000 build- 
ing program which would quickly reach 
and then exceed the treaty limitations. 
Manchukuo, too, is building a navy, and 
although in effect it is an auxiliary to the 
Japanese fleet it does not come under the 
terms of the treaty because of the polite 
fiction that Manchukuo is an independent 
state. 

On the other side of the world, Great 
Britain has been stirred from her lethargy 
by the policies of the United States and 
Japan. Provisional arrangements have 
been made for a considerable increase in 
cruisers, with the emphasis on size rather 
than on numbers. And although opposed in 
the Commons, plans are being drawn for 
strengthening the country’s air defense, too. 

Other nations which are increasing their 
navies are France and Italy. Neither rati- 
fied the London Treaty, and so neither 
has any quota to observe. But both the 
French and Italian navies are small when 
compared with those of the three Great 
Powers, Great Britain, the United States 
and Japan. Italy is building two cruisers 
and two destroyers, while France, which 
has completed 155 units since 1922, is 
considering increasing her fleet to a point 
where it would outrank those of Italy and 
Germany combined. Even far-off New 
Zealand has ordered eight new bombing 
planes, 
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Roosevelt Devalues Dollar at $.5906 


\ FTER being passed by the Senate 
with minor amendments (Schol., 
Yf—\\, Feb. 10), the Administration’s 
gold bill returned to the House, where 
the Senate amendments were quickly ac- 
cepted. They included a three-year time 
limit on the stabilization and devaluation 
operations, but deleted the House amend- 
ment requiring a report at the end of 
three years. Thus in every important 
provision the bill went to President Roose- 
velt for signing exactly as it had been 
drawn up by the Administration. 

From that point on Washington made 
history even more rapidly than it had 
before. President Roosevelt signed the 
bill on his birthday, with the remark, 
“This is the nicest birthday present I have 
ever had.” The very next day he used to 
the full the new powers granted him by 
the bill. In a single executive proclama- 
tion he reduced the gold weight of the 
dollar to 59.06 per cent of its former 
value (25.8 grains gold 9/10 fine, or 23.2 
grains pure), that is, he made it worth 
15 5/21 grains; he established $35 an 
ounce as the price at which the govern- 
ment will buy gold; he authorized the 
Treasury to begin buying it at that price 
the next day; he took title for the govern- 
ment to all the monetary gold in the pos- 
session of the Federal Reserve Banks, to 
be paid for at the old value in gold certi- 
ficates; he thus realized a profit of $2,- 
792,876,058 (estimated), which he credited 
to the Treasury; of this sum he set aside 
$2,000,000,000 for the purpose of stabiliz- 
ing the dollar’s value in terms of foreign 
currencies and supporting the price of 
government bonds when necessary; and he 
put the United States back on a modified 
gold standard, the “gold bullion” standard, 
instead of the gold coin standard of old. 

In his proclamation President Roose- 
velt specifically reserved the right to alter 
the gold value of the dollar from time to 
time between the limits of 50 and 60 per 
cent of its former value, as the Gold Act 
provides. He explained that two motives 
had prompted him to devalue the dollar: 
a desire to protect the foreign trade of 
the United States against the competition 
of countries with depreciated currencies 
and an intention to stimulate the expan- 
sion of credit within our own country. 

Before another day had passed, the 
Treasury began to use its new stabiliza- 
tion fund. Secretary Morgenthau told re- 
porters that absolute secrecy would pre- 
vail and warned them not to ask questions 
in future. At the same time he appeared 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and asked for an appropriation 
with which to employ .ten monetary ad- 
visers to aid him in managing the fund. 
The Committee agreed to write the appro- 
priation into its tax bill. 

The immediate effect of these moves was 
to send stocks up to new high levels since 
1930, and to start a flow of gold to the 
United States from all over the world. 
Many business men expressed satisfaction 
at the end: of “uncertainty,” and a general 
spirit of confidence prevailed. The Admin- 
istration expected both internal and exter- 
nal conditions to readjust themselves to the 
new dollar with a minimum of confusion. 
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Brown in the New York Herald Tribune 
ROCKING CHAIR STABILITY 





THE WEEK IN CONGRESS 
HOUSE 


Accepted the Senate Amendments to the 
Gold Revaluation Bill. 

Passed the Vinson Naval Replacement Bill. 

Debated the State, Justice, Commerce and 
Labor Departments’ Supply Bills. 

Refused to seat either contestant from the 
Sixth Louisiana District. 


SENATE 


Debated the St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty. 

Ordered the arrest of W. P. MacCracken, 
former Asst. Sec’y of Commerce for 
Aeronautics. 

Passed the Johnson bill to restrict the flota- 
tion of foreign securities in the U. S. 
Passed the Borah resolution authorizing the 
Federal Trade Commission to investigate 

price-fixing undeér the steel code. 
Ratified the extradition treaty with Albania. 
Passed the Smith bill for seed loans to 
farmers. 











House Votes Treaty Navy 
(Concluded from page 19) 


$2 new vessels, and Congress appropriated 
funds for completing 22 additional ships 
already in construction. This made a total 
of 54 new units, including aircraft car- 
riers, cruisers of both classes, destroyers, 
submarines, and gunboats. Later $7,500,- 
000 was given the Navy for the purchase 
of 130 new planes. President Roosevelt 
was Assistant Secretary of the Navy when 
Woodrow Wilson was President, and so 
far Admiral William H. Standley, Chief 
of Naval Operations, has had little diffi- 
culty in getting Presidential backing. 

To this gigantic armament plan there 
was surprisingly little opposition. Con- 
gress seemed to accept it almost unques- 
tioningly, and so did most of the citizens. 

Here and there, however, voices were 
raised in protest. The Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America went 
on record as unqualifiedly opposed to 
naval expansion, which they claimed to be 
a negation of the “Good Neighbor” policy. 
The ninth conference on the cause and 
cure ‘of war, held in Washington, also 
opposed it. Several peace organizations 
demanded -hearings before the Senate 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 


Mills for Lower Tariffs 


i/ HEN President Hoover moved 
out of the White House last 
NY March to become Herbert Hoo- 
ver, private citizen, the Republican party 
was licked. It had been defeated by a 
clear majority of more than 7,000,000 
votes. Its policies had been sharply repu- 
diated at the polls. Its leadership had 
been shattered. As the chief opposition 
party, it was conspicuous for its failure 
to oppose the Democrats. It advanced no 
counter-plan as a basis for criticism of the 
NRA, the AAA, and 
the other agencies of 
the Roosevelt gov- 
ernment. It appar- 
ently realized the 
tremendous popular- 
ity of President 
Roosevelt and _pre- 
ferred not to take 
the risk of losing 
still further favor 
by attacking him. 
Even Mr. Hoover 
urged caution wi) his 
fellow politicians, 
advising them to wait until the “errors 
of the economic program” had accumu- 
lated before they indulged in public criti- 
cism of the Administration. 

Last month Ogden Mills broke the si- 
lence of the Republican party in a speech 
he delivered at Topeka, Kansas. Mr. Mills 
was Secretary of the Treasury in the 
Hoover Cabinet after the retirement of 
Andrew Mellon. He has often been spoken 
of as a possible Republican candidate for 
the Presidency in 1936. By many his 
speech at Topeka was interpreted as a 
bid for the nomination. 

An old advocate of high tariffs, Mr. 
Mills surprised his hearers by suggesting 
that the Hawley-Smoot tariff, for which 
his party was responsible, be lowered. In- 
stead of trying to limit the production of 
our farm products, he said, we ought to 
try to regain lost markets abroad. In 
order to do this, “We will have to aban- 
don the present policy of isolation and 
intense nationalism and to some extent 
modify recent tariff practices,” he asserted. 

Mr. Mills interpreted the New Deal as 
economic planning, which he said consti- 
tuted a threat to the liberties of the indi- 
vidual. He urged a return to individual- 
ism and the Constitution. Liberty, he 
claimed, is guaranteed by the Constitution 
and denied by the New Deal. In order to 
reassert individual liberty, he suggested, 
we ought to preserve the rights of the 
states and resist every tendency of the 
Federal government to set up a permanent 
bureaucracy. In conclusion, he summar- 
ized his political creed, which included 
freedom of the press, “regulated individ- 
ualism,” states rights, and unemployment 
insurance. 

Because several of Mr. Mills’ recommen- 
dations sounded strangely like the tradi- 
tional platforms of the Democratic party, 
a good many Democrats expressed satis- 
faction with his speech. On the other hand, 
Congressional Republicans took the speech 
as a hint to them to become more arfic- 
ulate in their opposition to the Roosevelt 
program. It was expected to rouse them 


MILLS 


to action and give them a standard by 


which to measure the New Deal. 
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NABLE to withstand the reverbera- 

tions of the Stavisky scandal 

(Schol., Jan. 27), the cabinet of 
Camille Chautemps, Premier of France, 
resigned Jan. 27. The immediate cause 
was the implication of the Minister of 
Justice, M. Raynaldy, in a five-year-old 
bank fraud. After being attacked on the 
floor of the Chamber, M. Raynaldy handed 
in his resignation, and it was only a mat- 
ter of hours before the en- 
tire Cabinet followed his 
example. The reason of- 
fered was that M. Ray- 
naldy’s decision could only 
make accomplishment of 
the Cabinet’s duty “in an 
atmosphere of calm which 
the country demands” more 
dificult, The real reason 
was that all France was 
wild with rage, and still 
further- revelations were 
expected hourly. 
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So great was the popu- 
lar indignation at the Sta- 
visky scandal that Royal- 
ists joined Communists in 
nightly riots against the 
democratic regime. On the 
day after the Chautemps 
Cabinet resigned, hundreds 
of such rioters were ar- 
rested on the streets of 
Paris. Shops and restau- 
rants closed their doors 
for fear of the rioters, and 
the pavements were strewn with broken 
glass and broken weapons of all sorts. 

In such an atmosphere the choice of a 
new Premier was difficult, and many 
feared for the Republic itself. A popular 
movement for a dictatorial government 
was well under way in France and it was 
just such an occasion which might have 
given it an opportunity to strike. On the 
Right was Leon Daudet (Doh-day) and 
his Camelots du Roi, advocates of re- 
storing the monarchy. On the Left were 
the Communists, eager to overthrow dem- 
ocratic institutions and establish a dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. Still other 
groups, dissatisfied with. the instability 
which had brought down five Cabinets 
since 1932, were seeking to reorganize the 
parliamentary regime without abolishing 
it. There was urgent need for a strong 
man at the helm. 

So it was with a feeling of weighty re- 
sponsibilities that President Lebrun set 
about his task of selecting a new Premier. 
He asked former President Doumergue 
(Doo-mairg) to accept the post, only to 
be told that the great age of the veteran 
statesman prevented him from doing so. 
The néxt day President Lebrun called on 
M. Edouard Daladier (Dah-lah-dee-ay), 
who answered the call. 

Daladier has been Premier of one cabi- 
net and War Minister in another. He is 
generally considered to be one of the most 
powerful figures politically in France. He 
has not been implicated in the Stavisky 





















Map of Germany showing the thirteen pro- 
posed provinces under the Hitler Reich Reform 
Bill which abolishes state legislatures and 
strengthens centralized rule. 
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Daladier Returns in French Crisis 


affair, and he is acceptable to all parties 
except the extreme Socialists and the ex- 
treme Nationalists. 

The cabinet he chose was a combination 
of Center and “Radicals,” both moderate 
parties. He himself took the portfolio of 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and nine of 
his eighteen cabinet members came straight 
from the ill-fated Chautemps cabinet. The 
Socialists refused to accept posts. Con- 





Leon Daudet, French royalist leader, shown delivering an 
address during the recent political crisis. 


sidered as a whole, the Daladier cabinet 
was weak in personalities and weaker in 
parliamentary support. Apparently aware 
of this, M. Daladier decided to postpone 
for a week the occasion on which he would 
have to ask the Chamber of Deputies for 
a vote of confidence. 

M. Daladier’s Cabinet obtained a very 
unfavorable reception from the public and 
the press. Deputies determined to ques- 
tion him on the composition of the cabinet. 






V W President, Germany was 
serving the first anniversary of the rule 
of Adolf Hitler. There were no official 
celebrations, but the government handed 
out 15,000,000 food relief tickets each 
worth one mark and 500,000 “Winterhilfe” 
coupons exchangeable for 100 pounds of 
coal or other fuel. The occasion was 
marked also by a special session of the 
Reichstag. 

General Hermann Goering, president of 
that shadow parliament, opened the ses- 
sion with an address in which he told the 
deputies they had been called together not 
because of their legislative authority but 
because of their blind obedience to their 
leaders. “Anyone laying hands on Chan- 
cellor Hitler’s rights must be ruthlessly 
crushed,” he warned. 

After Goering had spoken, Chancellor 
Hitler launched into a two-hour review of 
the year just concluded. In twelve short 
months, he said, a whole world of ideas 
and institutions had been swept into the 
discard, to be replaced by an entirely new 
one. Democracy had been purified, “for 
the new government is only an improved 
expression of the popular will.” Labor 
unions and parties had been abolished, he 
went on, and German labor “led with a 
strong hand over into the new nation-wide 
community.” The churches, he said, had 
been made a part of the state and had 
become “incomparably valuable” to it. 
Then he attacked talk of restoring the 
monarchy. “The ultimate state form of 
the German Reich is at present excluded 
from any discussion,” he declared. 

Recognizing the existence of a lingering 
opposition within the country, he asserted 
that it could not command more than 
2,500,000 persons. More dangerous than 
these, he warned, were “the false adher- 
ents and parasites, who will be hunted 
out.” 

With this review of the internal affairs 


(Concluded on page 22 
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Patients of the Warm Springs Foundation for Infantile Kerabil around the huge birthday 
cake sent to the institution to commemorate President Roosevelt's 52nd birthday. The President 
celebrated it at the White House and the country celebrated it at 6,000 dinners and balls 


from coast to coast. 


Over 100,000 telegrams of greetings sped to the Chief Executive. 


Nearly $2,000,000 was raised for the Warm Springs Foundation Fund. 


Hitler Remaps Germany 


(Concluded from page 21) 


of the nation Herr Hitler turned to the 
world outside. Germany, he promised his 
hearers, would never again yield to force 
or threats. Yet she desires peace, not 
war. In proof of this he pointed to the 
recently concluded treaty with Poland 
(Schol., Feb. 10) and asserted that Ger- 
many would not forcibly intervene in Aus- 
tria but would wait for Nazi-ism to tri- 
umph from within the little country. 
Between France and Germany the only 
territorial issue was the Saar, he said, 
and France, not Germany, had refused to 
settle that issue directly. 

After greeting this speech with noisy 
approval, the all-Nazi Reichstag to which 
it was addressed adopted without debate 
the government’s Reich Reform Bill, which 
puts an end to the state legislatures and 
makes the states executive arms of the 
central government. The bill went through 
the required three readings in less than 
five minutes, and the whole procedure was 
such an obvious burlesque on parliamen- 
tary practice that the brown-uniformed 
deputies chuckled with delight at the 
spectacle 

The bill all but destroys the Weimar 
Constitution, although, paradoxically, it 
conforms with constitutional requirements. 
It abolishes the state diets forever and 
does away with all the legislative func- 
tions of the states. By its terms the state 
governments become parts of the Reich 
government, to function only as local ex- 
ecutive branches. The bill also abolishes 
the Reichsrat, in which the states had rep- 
resentation much as our states do in the 
Senate. Another important clause em- 
powers the Reich to write and promulgate 
a new constitution. 


Bubbles from News Cauldron 


Poland has altered its Constitution to 
make the Premier responsible not to Par- 
liament but to the President and to in- 
crease the latter’s power in many other 
ways. The Baltic republic of Estonia. has 
also gone Fascist. 

* 

President Butler of Columbia, President- 
emeritus Lowell of Harvard, AI Smith 
and Cardinal O’Connell of Boston have 
all recently attacked the Child Labor 
Amendment. Secretary Perkins, on the 
other hand, has urged its prompt ratifi- 
cation. 

a 

To American diplomats living abroad 
President Roosevelt’s gold policy has 
brought suicide, nervous breakdown, the 
separation of families, according to testi- 
mony given before a House committee re- 
cently. Congress is preparing to relieve 
government employees stationed abroad 
with an nai clea ia for salary increases. 


After radioing thet they had broken the 
world’s altitude record by a generous mar- 
gin, three Soviet stratospherists crashed 
to earth and were killed. 

@ 


Alabama announced late in January 
that 300,000 of its children would be de- 
prived of schooling after Feb. 1 if federal 
funds were not peers: 


The Administration is drafting legisla- 
tion for nation-wide unemployment insur- 
ance as promised in the Democratic plat- 
form of 1932. 


Dissatisfied with the success of volun- 
tary curtailment, the AAA is reported to 
be drafting legislation which would en- 
able it to order 6,000,000 American farm- 
ers to cut production. 


* 

“China’s Sorrow,” the Yellow River, 
overflowed its banks again last month, 
causing many deaths. Modern engineer- 
ing could stop its flooding forever. 
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AIR-MAIL INQUIRY 

In a sensational move, the committee 
investigating air and ocean mail contracts 
(Schol., Feb. 3) asked the Senate to 
arrest William P. MacCracken jr., Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce in charge of 
Aeronautics under President Hoover. The 
request was granted. Mr. MacCracken 
was arrested for refusing to let the com- 
mittee see his records of negotiations with 
air companies and for permitting sub- 
poenaed papers to ‘be removed from his 
office and destroyed. 


LINDBERGHS 

Anne Morrow Lindbergh was awarded 
last month the Hubbard Gold Medal for 
outstanding geographic achievement. She 
is the first woman to receive the honor. 


CHINA 

Deserted by its leaders, who are said to 
have accepted bribes from Nanking, the 
Nineteenth Route Army surrendered, thus 
ending the revolt in Fukien (Schol., 
Jan. 13). 


CUBA 

President Mendieta recently gave sub- 
stance to the charge that he represents the 
interests of foreign capital (Schol., Feb. 
10) by announcing that he would return 
the properties of the Cuban Electric Com- 
pany (subsidiary of the U. S. Bond and 
Share Company) to their owners even if 
he had to employ military force to do so. 


RUSSIAN RECOGNITION 

As a step toward closer trade relations 
with Russia, Secretary Morgenthau last 
month removed the embargoes on Russian 
lumber and pulpwood imposed by the 
Hoover administration. He also ordered 
that Russian gold might be received by 
U. S. mints. 


LONG 

In a recent New Orleans mayoralty 
election, the candidate set up by Huey 
Long was soundly beaten. 


VETERANS 

‘President Roosevelt recently issued four 
orders decreasing the cuts in veteran aid 
made under the Economy Act. The net 
result was $21,000,000 for the soldiers. 


HOUSING 

Secretary Ickes and Comptroller McCar!l 
have reached a “general understanding” 
which permits the housing program to 
continue (Schol., Feb. 3). 


















Deaths of the Week 


Albert M. Lythgoe, 65, Egyptologist 
who, because he was present at the open- 
ing of Tut-ankh-Amen’s tomb, is popu- 
larly supposed to have been the victim of 
a “curse” Frank N. Doubleday, 72, 
well-known "American publisher ‘ 
Walter Wellman, 75, aviator and journal- 
ist who made the first attempt to cross the 
Atlantic in a dirigible . . . Fred Kohler, 
69, policeman who became reform mayor 
of Cleveland . . . Nora Archibald Smith. 
76, sister of Kate Douglas Wiggin, with 
whom she collaborated in the writing of 
many books for children . . . Fritz Haber, 
distinguished German chemist, originator 
of nitrogen fixation process from air, who 
resigned his professorship at Berlin Uni- 
versity last year in protest against Hit- 
lerism Gilbert M. Hitchcock, 74, 
former Senator from Nebraska and chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee. 
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Student Cartoons 


A drawing outfit is awarded every secondary 
student who has an original cartoon published here. 
Address cartoons to SCHOLASTIC, 155 E. 44th St., 
New York. Drawings will not be returned unless full 
postage and envelope is provided. 


"Yeah, he's been putting on airs 
ever since he got into one of 
Admiral Byrd's pictures.” 
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“Auto accident, eh? 
dead yet?" 


doctor." 


Is the victim 


“Not yet. They are waiting for the 


Financiers aren't the only 
fellas Roosevelt has made 


it tough for. 


Cartoonists whose work is re- 
Peg on this page are: 

pper right, Ralph Gensini, 
Hopkins Twp. H. S., Gran- 
ville, Ill.; Right, Rocco Monte- 
sano, Utica, N. Y.; Upper 
left, David Leavitt, Doni- 
7 te Nebr.; Left, Chizuko 

okasono, Brighton (Colo.) 

H 








Sherlock Holmes Winners 


The best word detective in a field of 
several hundred is Adonna E. Rector, 
Walton (N. Y.) H. S. Without benefit of 
false whiskers, she tracked down every 
one of the missing words in the Sherlock 
Holmes game except two. Julia Fischer, 
of Upland, California, and Margaret Cas- 
key, of Fort Worth, Texas, were close be- 
hind with only three errors. Most of the 
others in the front of the field had from 
five to seven mistakes. Because of close 
competition, six extra $3.50 mechanical 


pencils are being passed out among the 


runners-up. 

Miss Rector is awarded an embossed 
cowhide portfolio-note-book with a zipper 
fastener. Those who earned mechanical 
pencils. are: 


Mary Barulich, 29 San Juan Rd., Hollister, 
Cal. 


Julia Fischer, 271 Laurel Ave., Upland, Cal. 
Kenneth Hartley, Byers, Colo. 


Patricia Parr, Western Jr. H. S., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Visa Dunn, Tennga, Ga. 

Harriet Miller, Meridian (Ida.) H. S. 

Rita McGuane, Mercy H. S., Chicago, III. 
Ruth Hammersmith, 112 S. Brainard St., Na- 
perville, Ill. 

Louise Grommet, 1110 Twelfth St., Rock Is- 
land, Ill. 

Anna Louise Schug, 523 High St., Berne, Ind. 
_Elizabeth Murray, Wyandotte H. S., Kansas 
City, Kans. 
— Kenosian, 60 Bellingham St., Chelsea, 
Mass. 

Achod Ahmadjian, Northbridge H. S., Whit- 
insville, Mass. 

Theodore Campbell, Route No. 
Mich. 
sae Kramer, 310 Cedar St., Three Oaks, 
Mich. 
Glenn Sanders, Clinton (Minn.) H. S. 
Harold Swanson, Maple Lake, Minn. 
Anita Olson, Nashua, N. H. 
wo ee Komlos, 3825 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, 


\ 
3, Crosswell, 


me 
Ruth Levine, New Brunswick (N. J.) H. S. 
Edna Grodman, Erasmus Hall H. S., Brooklyn, 


N. Y. 

Elsie Wilson, Hershey (Pa.) H. S. 

Vincent Scott, R. F. D. No. 4, Millvale, Pa. 

Mary Copenhafer, Mater Misericordiae Acad- 
emy, Merion, Pa. 
Mary Frances Ooten, Bradley H. S., Cleve- 
land, Tenn. 

Margaret Caskey, Jennings Jr. H. S., Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

Fae and Alma Caldwell, Sumas, Wash. 
were Milbrath, R. R. No. 1, Thiensville, 

1s. 


Judith A. Rose, 218 W. Burke St., Martins- 
urge. W. Va. 


Clifford Francis, Point Pleasant (H. S.), 
W. Va. 


Although just as many boys sent in 
entries as girls, the girls walked off with 
most of the prizes. Another Sherlock 
Holmes series for the second semester 
began in the January 27th issue. Start 
to work on your entry now. See Teachers 
Column for further comment. 


Emil Ludwig, biographer of Napoleon, 
was not only asked to adapt the history 
to the movies; he was asked to write in a 
happy ending as well. To please the audi- 
ences, Warner Brothers wanted him to let 
Napoleon win the Battle of Waterloo. 


Doctor (who has just delivered triplets) 
—“Have you warned the father?” 

Nurse—“Yes, doctor—he told me to go 
and count again.” 





The Sight of Rain 


Suddenly, looking up seeing the sky let 
her skirt downward making a gray track 
—which was a cloud, when she lifted her 
foot back up, water came dropping down. 
Did it come in a steady stream? No, 
drop by drop it came. Stopping instantly 
I saw a beautiful rainbow, red, yellow 
and green. How pretty! It was so gor- 
geous a poet made the best of poems from 
its rays. So why couldn’t I try? 

As I saw a streak, 

And red, yellow and green leap, 
Into the sky so gray, 

It was a rainbow gay. 

I made an effort but how good was it? 
Suppose I answer it myself. I suggest 
it was a knockout and a bad one at that. 

Gazing longer the scene appeared to 
get somewhat lighter until the last of the 
pretty rays had faded away. The cloud 
or track was gone and the clear sky was 
in its glory. 

—Flossie Childress, 
Salem (S. C.) H. 8. 


Coins 


In the midst of our so-called “last de- 
pression,” a poor married couple of New 
York City made themselves independent 
of relief organizations and $2,500 richer. 
The husband received an 1804 dollar in 
change at a cigar counter. The dollar 
was not as old as some of the other 
United States dollars in demand, but its 
scarcity made it much more valuable. The 
husband said to his wife that he didn’t 
think a one-hundred-thirty-year-old coin 
would be accepted for its face value any 
more. His wife remembered the numis- 
matic offer for this coin. 

A man on an eastern river toll-bridge 
collected a fifty-cent piece for which he 
received $800. Every day, people, because 
of their ignorance of coin collecting, let 
valuable coins slip through their fingers. 

When a person looks for a rare coin it 
is the scarcity not the age that prompts 
him. Coins of the B.C. era are sometimes 
of little value while, for example, a 1915 
Panama Pacific Exposition coin is quite 
rare. The Washington bicentennial 1932 
quarter will, no doubt, in a few years 
have a good premium. Not many of 
these coins were minted. 

One evening as I passed by Pioneer 
Square, I noticed a “down-and-outer” 
talking to some taxicab men about a rare 
coin that he wished to sell. He was offer- 
ing a fifty-cent piece, a hundred-nineteen 
years old, for seventy-five cents. The 
taxicab men, skeptical of the coin’s worth, 
did not buy it. I did, and, to my pleasure, 
it draws a premium of several dollars. 

An employee of a Seattle bank confided 
in me that as the old coins are taken in 
he substitutes other coins at face value 
and sends the rare coins away to numis- 
matic companies. Jewelry stores received 
a lot of valuable gold coins when Con- 
gress passed a law against gold-hoarding. 

My father has several valuable coins. 
One, a dime, is one hundred years old. 


a 
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My next door neighbor has a coin over 
six hundred years old. It is a coin of 
the Sultanate of Brunei, and no doubt, 
very rare. While riding the Empire train 
my father made change for an elderly 
Chinese who was going to the “World’s 
Fair” in Chicago. ‘This man carried noth- 
ing but silver and gold. ‘The silver dollars 
were trade-dollars coined during the dec- 
ade of 1873-1883. These trade-dollars 
were minted to stimulate trade in the 
Orient. Trade-dollars contain more silver 
than the ordinary dollar. Evidently this 
Chinese had hoarded this money for half 
a century, and was going to spend it at 
the “World’s Fair.” My father thus added 
a trade-dollar, a rare coin, to his collec- 
tion. The bank will not give you a dollar 
in exchange for this coin, although it con- 
tains more silver than the common dol- 
lar. 

A slight scratch or imperfection will 
reduce the value of a coin. One of the 
cautions given to collectors is: “Do not 
attempt to clean a coin.” If a coin is 
rusted and corroded, it cannot be tam- 
pered with without the risk of spoiling. 
Sometimes such a coin is worth more if 
it is not cleaned. Sweet oil will improve 
such a coin, but too much oil will gum 
the surface. The rubbing needed to take 
off the surplus oil destroys the color (on 
copper coins). 

—Delmar John Tegeler, 
Franklin H. S., Seattle, Wash. 


* 
Lips Can Lie 


Don’t ask, “Do you love me?” 
What if he deny? 
Let the ghost of love, 
Go riding swiftly by. 
Don’t ask, “Will you love me?” 
Lips can utter lies. 
If you want to know the truth, 
Look into his eyes. 

—Virginia Campbell, 16 years, 
Martinsburg (W. Va.) High School, 
Elizabeth Wever, Teacher. 


* 
Student's Progress 


And as I languished in 8th hour study 
hall, I did fall asleep from weariness and 
I dreamt a dream thus: A Mr. Adept 
Student, a goodly and intelligent looking 
creature, I saw, coming over the brow 
of the low, eight-crested, chain of Grade 
School Mountains and he did pass with a 
triumphant smile on his lips through 
Graduation Gateway and onto the slope 
ahead. He started out confidently up 
the gentle slope and in the distance he 
could see, at some length away, but ap- 
parently along a straight and easy path, 
the shining golden gateway of High 
School Graduation. But he found to his 
amazement and chagrin, great yawning 
chasms, precipitous slopes and _ dizzy 
peaks between him and the gateway, 
which had apparently been so near. 
Slithering and. sliding, he fell into the 
Valley of Work, where a great boulder 
of rock and mud fell on top of him and 
clung to his shoulders. On looking about 


a a eee 
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as he started to cross this treacherous val- 
ley, he saw a signpost inscribed with two 
Signs, viz., one to the left saying, “The 
way to get rid of the Boulder of Home- 
work,” and the other, to the right, “The 
way to Graduation.” The aforementioned 
road to the left and also many other 
traps, pitfalls, and exits all led out from 
the valley through various passes, “Bad- 
Behavior Pass,” “Failure Pass,” and the 
like, through which passes:many did trav- 
el, to their sorrow. 


> * @# 


Adept had by this time surmounted the 
first and lowest peak, First-Year Moun- 
tain. By this time many companions had 
dropped off through the various doors 
and exits and were gone. At the top, in 
the garden of Summer-Vaéation, there 
were others with him of equal industrious- 
ness. However, a little apart and away, 
I did see a pass labelled, “Summer-School 
Pass,” over which. many labored, it being 
somewhat lower and easier to approach 
and the homework boulder usually being 
greatly redueed. But here the ease 
stopped. The pass was rough, full of 
great difficulties and, what was more, 
there was no garden of vacation at the 
end; only a small park, through which 
the victims were hurriedly pushed on into 
Second-Year Valley. They tumbled and 
rolled in and when they got to going, 
found things really harder because they 
had not the rest-up behind them to give 
them power to swim over the rough and 
swift rivers. But back at Summer- 
Vacation Garden, we see Adept, and his 
friends preparing to descend with added 
strength, courage, and wisdom. In like 
manner to the first, then, did the second 
and third valley and mountain pass. Those 
who occasionally skipped over and went 
the easier way going up Summer-School 
Pass and the better ones ascending the 
steep cliffs to Summer-Vacation Garden. 
Each succeeding valley was rougher, full 
of more dangerous rivers and cataracts, 
more exits and pitfalls than the preceding 
one. The homework boulders were larger 
unto the point of being unbearable, and 
some, even though well-meaning, I per- 
ceived, did allow themselves to go easier 
ways. Over all hung countless things 
called Profs., or Teachers, who drove the 
victims on, directed them as to how to 
cross, and did at times, too, help an err- 
ing victim. At this point, I pérceived also 
that many of those who skipped over a 
river for perhaps his first time or did 
some other foul deed, did land in a pit, 
oftimes, called Eighth-Hour Study-Hall, 
in which they were detained some time 
by a particularly mean Prof. At the 
fourth, last, and highest hill, many turned 
aside ‘and a small part of those who first 
entered did reach its top, where the Gate 
of Graduation stood. I noticed also that 
for those who crossed five of the rivers 
in the preceding valleys the way was now 
easier. Also those who had attained spe- 
cial honor in crossing and had done it 
the best and had at the same time, helped 
others along and had swum around in the 
pools of Extra-Curricular-Activity did 
find the way particularly easy. Thus I 
saw them passing out, one by one, each 
with a smile of satisfaction on his lips, 
a sense of fullness and completeness in his 
heart and a great store of wisdom in his 
mind. And as they were passing out, I 
suddenly awoke to hear the raucous shouts 
of the study hall teacher yelling at me to 
wake up. My head cleared and as the 
bell rang at 3:45, I left the room, “a 
sadder but a wiser man,” and resolving 
in my mind never to skip again—And so 
my dream. 

—Roy Meinzer, 
McKinley H. 8S., Washington, D. C., 
Miss Bertha Rodgers, Teacher. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES SIGNPOSTS 


American manufacturers make half a 
million pistels a year and a million are 
imported. The total number in the U. S. 
is 20 million, and about 79 per cent of 
the 12,500 annual homicides are committed 
with them. * 

Probably no country in the political 
sphere of Europe was as deep in the dark 
ages as Turkey was at the time of the 
World War. ... Last October, the Turk- 
ish republic celebrated a “century of 
progress in ten years.” Robert L. 
Baker tells what they have done in Cur- 
rent History for January. 

* 

Thanks to the National Home Library 
Foundation, Washington, D. C., Other 
People’s Money, by Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Louis D. Brandeis is now available 
in a cheap edition, at news-stands. ... 
This is not a new book. ... The occasion 
for its writing was when Samuel Unter- 
myer and the Pujo Committee were doing 
virtually the same thing that Pecora and 
the Senate Committee are doing today 
with the financial barons. . ... For the 
most part, the descriptions of the methods 
and failings of finance, described by Bran- 
deis twenty years ago, still hold true 
today ... providing the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration, with its customary speed, has 
not corrected those abuses, too, by the 
time this magazine reaches you. 

* 











Although he was impolitely edged out 
of the Treasury Department by Secretary 
Morgenthau, Professor Harold M. Groves 
of the University of Wisconsin is still one 
of the leading liberal authorities on taxa- 
tion. . . . In a series of four articles in 
the New Republic, beginning January 
24th, he is stating the taxing program 
which Washington chose to ignore. 


a 

To hear one teacher’s side of it, you 
might read the piece by Archibald Rut- 
ledge in Good Housekeeping, February. 
. . . This former school master of the 
Coolidge boys claims he learned more 
from boys than he taught. . . . Does that 
sound like a good idea? 


2 

Plenty about silver is told by Joseph 
Stagg Lawrence in the February Review 
of Reviews. ... As you know, the white 
metal is a favorite depression-cure with 
people who dislike the thought of distribu- 
ting purchasing power through government 
enterprise financed by progressive taxa- 
tion. . . . Lawrence tells concisely what 
silver will and will not do. 


8 
To assure yourself that human nature 
does change, read Henry Morton Robin- 
son’s collection of historical torture de- 
vices in Readers’ Digest for February. ... 
Compared to the inhumanity of the de- 
vices of punishment and inquisition, a 
lynching seems like a tea-party. ... And 
some day, lynching will appear as anti- 
quated and savage as the “tongue-tearer” 
and the “spider.” 


Under the ambiguous title, “The New 
Deal and Advertising,” Forum for Febru- 
ary offers another two-sided discussion of 
the Tugwell Pure Food and Drugs Bill. 
.. + You might also read the double-truck 
in Hygeia for January. . . . The revised 
bill is now being considered by Congress 
in three versions: the original and two 
revisions by Senator Copeland. . .. When 
Copeland offered the substitutes to meet 
objections by manufacturers to the origi- 
nal bill, Senator Norris remarked that a 
bill couldn’t be worth much unless there 
were powerful objections to it... . Re- 
mind your Congressmen not to let the 
origthal bill die in committee. 
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now you can afford one! 









Choose from three models! All are real Royal Portables of latest 






design and construction. Complete in every respect! Handsome, 








sturdy, easy to operate—even if you've never typed before! Created 





for a lifetime of writing convenience to make ideas flow faster, to 






help busy students do more in less time! See them at your nearest 
“fy dealer’s store. A small initial payment, often as little as a dollar, 






and the Royal Portable model you like best is yours! Or, if you 
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OBTAIN INTERESTING FREE LITERATURE! 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 

Department $-234 

2 Park Avenue, New York City 

1. Please send free copy of handsomely illus- 
trated literature describing Royal's complete line 
of Portable Typewriters; also details of conven- 
ient payment plan. 

2. Quote, without obligati 
on my. 
Serial Number. 
purchase of new Royal Portable. 
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Man Mauler, has returned to these 

lucrative shores for the fifth time in 

twelve months. Since he has’ become 
world. heavyweight boxing champion, 
Primo has passed much more time on the 
ocean and in law courts than he has in 
the roped arena. Just a few weeks ago 
he had to make a special trip to New 
York from Italy to appear in a hearing on 
his plea in bankruptcy. After three days 
of litigation in which nothing was accom- 
plished because an important witness was 
left in Italy, Primo dashed back to the 
Old Country, his bankruptcy trial in New 
York postponed until the missing witness 
and more facts could be found. Now 
Primo is back again, as bankrupt as ever, 
he Says. But if his condition is what is 
known as bankruptcy I should prefer it, 
by all means, to my present, so-called 
liquid state. Who would not trade his lit- 
tle Postal Savings account for a ten-trip 
ticket, first class, Naples-New York, on 
the Conte di Savoia? 

Primo’s bankruptcy trial is on again 
now, simultaneously with the preparations 
for his Washington’s Birthday fight with 
Tommy Loughran in Miami. Primo is in 
Florida training for this Battle of the 
Palm Leaves and taking time out on odd 
Tuesdays and Thursday for an airplane 
trip to the New York county court 
house. 

The bankruptcy proceedings and train- 
ing for the February 22d Battle of the 
Palm Leaves do not seem to be too much 
for the Man Mountain. This is under- 
standable. It would be difficult to esti- 


Pr. CARNERA, the Venetian 


Weekly Sports Page 


THE MOUNTAIN COMES BACK 


Primo Carnera, the Italian heavyweight 
world's champion, in training at Miami for his 
bout next week with Tommy Loughran. 


mate just what would constitute “too 
much” for a man who wears a size 24 
shoe and has to be projected through 
exits and entrances horizontally, like a 
torpedo. 

Neither has all his busy-ness seemed to 
affect the good nature and humor of the 
world heavyweight champion. If ordinary 
sized mortals like yourself or myself were 
being haled into court on odd Tuesdays 
or Thursdays we would have difficulty 
enjoying our meals and our sleep on Mon- 
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days, Wednesdays, Fridays and Sundays, 
so a-flutter would we be. But through it 
all Primo is remaining his imperturbable 
self. Sometimes he pretends to be slightly 
annoyed. when newspapermen kid him 
about the forthcoming Battle of the Palm 
Leaves with Tommy Loughran. Every- 
body knows that this is only a come-on 
bout, and that the legical opponent for 
the heavyweight champion of the world is 
Max Baer. 

“What I care about thees Baer?” Primo 
demands. “I first fight Tommy Lough- 
ran. I theenk bout Baer later. I got 
everything Baer has got and more. I got 
more everything but law suits. He got 
more law suits than me.” 

He’s got more sex-appeal than you, too, 
Primo. At any rate he seems to have 
earned that decision over you in the movie 
“The Prize Fighter and the Lady.” 

JACK LIPPERT. 








ANNOUNCING 
A NEW WAY TO FIND PLAYS 


A book of excerpts from out- 
standing one-act and three- 
act plays—giving you the 
tone and flavor of the play, 
the character of the dia- 
logue. Send for your free 
copy. 

THE 

DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Dept. S. 542 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 




















Tuis chair of the high priest in the Greek Theatre of Dionysus was 
chosen by Watson for our Eldorado Classic Series cone | as the 
at tes 


artist said, “‘Here’s a chance for a close-up of classic beauty 
the mettle of artist and pencil alike.” Get out your ‘pencil palette" 


and try this subject yourself. 
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wees And don't fail to get into the Scholastic- 

Eldorado Pencil contest that closes on March 

¥ 90. Prizes of $50.00, $25.00, $15.00, and 

five of $5.00 Your pencil drawings are also 

eligible for the pictorial arts prizes, of which 
there are several. 

For full information write Editor, Scholastic, 

155 East 44th Street, New York City, or 


School Bureau-Pencil Sales Department 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
Jersey City, N. J., U.S.A. 
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Student Section 


: Two = Thirds == 


By 


OU wake up hungry, as you 
should; bathe, dress, hurry 
downstairs to a savory break- 
fast carefully thought out and 
balanced by your very intelligent 
mother, who knows what you need 
and who has the wisdom and the will 
to buy and prepare it for you. First, 
a soothing, appetizing fruit or glass 
of nourishing fruit juice—grape juice, 
orange, pineapple or tomato juice. 
Perhaps you like a different fruit each 
morning followed by some cereal 
served hot or cold at your own dis- 
cretion. And if you are a normal, 
healthy growing individual you will 
welcome ham or bacon and eggs with 
your toast. To drink, you may take 
milk, of course, or you may want to 
use milk in the form of some of the 
very excellent food drinks. Perhaps 
mother has prepared some of the co- 
coa malt beverages for you today and 
will cater to your whim for coffee 
tomorrow by serving—not coffee—but 
a cup of hot postum with plenty of 
milk or cream. There, what a break- 
fast! 

You think very little of your well- 
balanced, varied breakfast which is 
set before you every morning. You 
jump up from the table, grab your 
coat, throw mother a kiss, and off you 
go to school. The morning passes 
quickly and interestingly. If minor 
difficulties arise you are able to dis- 
pose of them with a minimum of 
annoyance. 

You are one of the lucky two-thirds. 
Did you know that the deficiency in 
one-third of the undernourished chil- 
dren of the United States has been 
found to be traceable directly to a 
lack of enough total food for break- 
fast? Appalling, isn’t it, when break- 
fast foods are so numerous and so 
easily prepared, when ready-to-serve 
cereals are perhaps more numerous 
than any other single “self-serving” 
food. And, of course, fruit is a cinch. 
Any combination of the foods men- 
tioned here and a variety of others 
can be made so simply. 

What is the matter with breakfast? 
Why do high school students not re- 
ceive enough? Home habits control 
this to a large extent, presenting a 
problem which, obviously, can be cor- 
rected only in the home. BUT, even 


May B. Benson 















without the cooperation of anyone 
else, the clumsiest and most un- 
domestic boy can pour milk over a 
couple of ripe bananas or some other 
nourishing fruit. If he doesn’t like 
milk “straight,” the directions for 
preparing the cocoa malt beverages 
and the coffee substitute drinks are 
so simple that the most unskilled fel- 
low can follow them. Of course, girls 
are as guilty as are boys of breakfast 
neglect. So many high school girls 
are just never hungry. 

If you are one of the lucky two- 
thirds whose breakfast is balanced 
and served regularly — you are 
LUCKY. If you are among those 
who do not take enough breakfast, 
why are you? After all, the problem 
of living efficiently is yours and only 
you can correct any faulty food habits 
that are contributing to your retarded 
efficiency. If you are a coffee and 
toast or cookie breakfaster to the ex- 
clusion of every other food, why do 
you continue the bad habit? For it is 
just that. Such a breakfast is en- 
tirely gone from the stomach before 
the middle of the morning. You sit 
fidgeting at your desk, counting the 
half hours of the long, tiresome morn- 
ing, having difficulties with work which 
by all the laws of averages you, with 
your intelligence, should not be 
having. And all because you are hun- 
gry, just plain hungry. Rather silly, 
isn’t it? 

We are disposed to attribute so 
many classroom errors or faults to 
temperament, laziness, inattention, 
etc., when in reality they are not 
character remissnesses at all, but are 
the direct result of simple, unmiti- 
gated hunger. And that isn’t fair, is 
it? One lad grades A and another 
B because one had a sufficient and 
proper breakfast and the other did 
not. Seems an injustice, but is it? 
Nobody but you, yourself, can bal- 
ance the scale of justice in this con- 
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nection. There are very few people 
who are going through the world 
making generous concessions for all 
people who make mistakes, failures, 
and show inaptitudes simply on the 
grounds that “the poor thing had the 


wrong breakfast.” Ever hear of any 
such altruist? Your teachers, cer- 
tainly, cannot afford to take any such 
attitude. If they did where would 
justice be for the lad who did take 
the right breakfast? No, the inevi- 
table conclusion must be that if you 
take no breakfast or the wrong 
breakfast, you must also take the con- 
sequences in lowered resistance, fa- 
tigue, and inability to stand up to 
your fellow students. 

Form the habit of right break- 
fasting. That every student does not 
need the same amount of food nor 
the same kind of food goes without 
saying. Your body weight and activ- 
ity determine your caloric needs. Dr. 
William I. Fishbein, in a series of 
articles in Scholastic Coach last year, 
recommended about 2500 calories per 
day for the average high school stu- 
dent. Food charts showing the caloric 
values of foods are easily available. 

A large tumbler of milk filled to 
one-fourth of an inch from the top 
contains 160 calories; one-half inch 
slice of whole wheat bread contains 
50 calories, and a teaspoonful of but- 
ter contains 50. The individual’s job 
is to discover how much energy he 
needs and set about feeding the body 
machine properly so that it will pro- 
duce enough. Don’t leave health to 
chance. , 

Will you, then, take enough right 
breakfast? Will you join the ranks 
of the lucky two-thirds? Will you 
learn to like foods that you do not 
now like? Will you acquire the habit 
of proper breakfasting? You will not 
if you do not yet comprehend the 
important relation which exists be- 
tween your food and successful living. 
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Teacher Boners 


A choice of any Modern Library or 
Everyman’s Library book to any student 
who succeeds in landing a genuine teacher 
boner in this department. 


Our very correct, but busy teacher 
wrote the following notice on the board: 
“Each student is permitted to bring an- 
other young fiend to the Friday Art Club.” 

—E. 8. 

The Shakespeare teacher told us, “Viola 
and Sebastian were twins, and were just 
about the same age.” 

—M. L. A. 


Student Boners 


An eight-month subscription to any 
magazine listed in Scholastic’s Periodical 
Service is offered every teacher who has 
@ genuine student boner published in this 
department. 


Blank verse is poetry without words. 
—M. E. K. 


A Norman custom was to dry one’s 
hands by tossing them in the air. 
—G. H. 


“Shall we have a friendly game of 
cards?” 
“No, let’s play bridge.” 
—Troy Times. 
+ 


“You see that old boy over there? He 
thinks in terms of millions.” 
“He doesn’t look to me like a financier.” 
“He isn’t. He’s a bacteriologist.” 
—Karikaturen. 
* 


“That chicken we had at dinner was 
an incubator chicken.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Any chicken that had a 
couldn’t be that tough.” 


mother 


—Ohio Hobo. 
2 


Statement of the Foreign Policy of 
One Citizen of the United States 
(Name on request) 


I have no plan 
Involving Japan. 


I do not wish to crush 
Soviet Rush. 





AN IntricuinG ART TECHNIQUE 
Wiru INNUMERABLE APPLICATIONS 


Here is a unique method of working, offering 
great possibilities. It is particularly when 
textures are to be shown, and the technique 
is especially effective carried out in combina- 
tions of Higgins’ Colored Drawing Inks. By 
ng paper and brushes almost no end of 
Me he idual effects are obtainable. Look 
through the newspapers and magazines for ad- 
ditional examples—then apply the method 
with a subject of your own selection. 


HIGGINS’ AWARD CONTEST 
CLOSES MARCH 15 


There is still time for you en pertitonie in the Hi 
Award Contest. Interesting divisions for work in ~? 
and colored drawing inks—for mechanical drawing also— 
offer you wide opportunity to ca capitate on the type of 
art work in ink which you can best and win a fine 
prize. 


“Helpful Hints”—A New Edition 


This is an exhaustive tneioge covering J ne song A all of 
the most in ing art techniques in wing ink. If 
you would like a = hy. bas just send us the carton from a new 
bottle of Higgi wing prt and your copy will be | 
forwarded by return mail. USE THE COUPON! 








Lesson Sheet, = which I enclose 
the entire carton fromr a bottle of 
Higgins Drawing Ink; 





DRY BRUSH. 
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I would give France 
My last pair of pants. 


Germany, as far as I am concerned, 
Can consider the other cheek turned. 


My only territorial ambition 
Is to go fishin’. 


I do not feel 
Zeal. 


I look at a foreign minister 
As unnecessary and sinister. 


Almost any diplomat 
Should be given his hat. 


I do not want my family to come to ruin 
On account of what other people are doin’. 


My life dves not impinge 
On any other nation’s fringe, 


And, to reiterate, I have no plan 
Involving Japan. 


To all attaches, members of diets, envoys, 
delegates, correspondents, vice-admirals. 
advocates, firers of 21-gun salutes, chargés 
daffaires, ministers, drafters of building 
programs, legislators, lance corporals— 
GREETINGS! Know all present: 


My life does not impinge 
On any other nation’s fringe. 


And if your eager, restless brains 
Are plotting immediate gains, 


Know also that Ill be deeply disap- 
pointed if, in the general ruction, 
I meet destruction. 


And though the diplomatic corps, the 
army and the navy may wish to 
spike me, 

There must be a hundred million others 
like me. 

—E. B. White in The Conning Tower 
of the New York Herald Tribune. 


SHERLOCK HOLMES 
No. 4 


Find the missing words in this issue. 
See January 27th for complete rules. 
Read announcement of winners from last 
semester on page 23 and in the Teacher's 
Column. 


y 
describes the process by which he de- 
cided to embrace the Catholic faith. 


2. The first step toward a society operated 
according to principles lies in complete 
control of 


3. An ideal program provides recre 
ation and physical training for 


possessed an enormous 
quacii and special of every subject, 
wit, a kindly spirit, and a keen sense of 








Sired quality are discovered. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO.. Inc., 271 Ninth St.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Please send me (check information desired): 


Details of the Higgins’ 
iuee Contests at no obii- 
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THE ATLANTIC Essay CONTEST 


FOR 
HIcH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


. 
First Prize $25 





+ 
Second Prize $15 


* 
Third Prize $10 








CONDITIONS 


1. The Contest is open to all students in 
classes regularly enrolled on the Atlantic 
School List as using the Atlantic Monthly in 
courses during the 1933-1934 term. 





2. The type of essay is not restricted, 
but essays must not exceed 2500 words in 
length. 


3. Essays, which must reach the Atlantic 
office not later than April 7, 1934, must bear 
no signature or endorsement, but each must 
be accompanied by the student’s signed state- 
ment that it is original, not copied from any 
source, and never before published, nor else- 
where submitted for publication, excepting in 
school paper. Teacher’s endorsement, noting 
name and address of the school, must appear 
on student’s statement. 


4. No manuscripts will be returned. The 
prize-winning essays, which will be announced 
in the June 1934 Atlantic Monthly, will be the 
property of the Atlantic Monthly Company. 





e Valuable Lesson Plans Supplies with Each Issue @ 








SPECIAL CLASSROOM RATES 


In order that the Atlantic may be within ‘the 
reach of the student, Special Classroom Rates 
are quoted instructors in English on ten or 


more classroom subscriptions. (Instructors’ 
desk copies free.) 

go. eee 25 6 months...... 1.00 
3 months...... 50 8 months...... 1.35 
4 months...... 75 9 months...... 1.50 


N.B. Orders must be sent directly 
to the Atlantic by the instructor 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY IN HIGH 
SCHOOL CLASSES IN ENGLISH 


“My appreciation of the Alantic increases 
with its continued use in a senior class in 
advanced composition. Its cultural value 
arouses the average student’s respect, and 
its flexibility catches the interest of all the 
students.”—Pearl Pitcher, San Jose High 
School, San Jose, California. 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY 
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10 Ferry Street, Concord, N. H., or 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


' Gentlemen: Please enter.......... subscriptions to the Atlantic Monthly to run for............ months beginning with the 


number, at special classroom rates. 


ee 
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SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND | 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Address inquiries to: Scholastic School 
and College Service, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 








COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Student 


Students are invited to have their say 
in this department. Letters about 
problems of high school students are 





BEAVER COLLEGE 


20 Minutes from All coments Advantages 
STANDARD four-year coll r women. Liberal 
seience. A.B., B. 


ee Mu 3.B., B. de- 
Home economics, kindergarten, elemen- 
com’l ed. 


ifica 

ing. Suites with private baths. Lg a ae 

pool. Ngtional patronage. 8ist year. M 

reenway, DD. 
a 


rates. atalog. W: e 
LL.D., Pres., "Bex S Jenkintown, 





3, 4-year normal courses ip 
Physical Education; and in 
Dramatic Arts leading to a 

and 2-year Secre- 
tarial. ” 2-year Junior College. 
Placement service. Dormitories. 

SCHOOLS, ING, Catalos 
Rock Creek Park Estates, Box S, Washingten, D. C. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


SARGENT prescitsiectes 


Of Boston University. 53rd yr. 4 years high school required. 
4-year oo course. Unusual camp instruction. Catalog. 
Prof. E. Hermann, Dir., 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 














FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
Art Institute of Pittsburgh 


COMMERCIAL ART : Illustration ; Fash- 
ion Drawing : interior Decoration : Life 
age mst one, two year courses. 
Low tuition, s rmitories. 
‘ sold. Booklei t. 





> 


Students’ 130 Stanwix 
st., Pittsburgh, Pa Willis Shook, Director 











CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


U. $. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
Start $1260 to $2100 a year 


MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Big 
opportunity for High School grad- 
uates. Many early examinations 
expected. Write immediately for 
free 32-page book, with Hist of 
positions and full particulars tell- 
ing how to get them. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. A-<89 - Rochester, N. Y 


TECHNICAL 
MEXICO SCHOOL of 














“ 





NE of the Notion’s outstanding mining schools ... Courses 
in Mining, Metollurgy, Petroleum ond Mining Geology, and 
General... Practical instruction, small classes, fine equipment, strong 
foculty ... Splendid climate year round .., All expenses unusually low 


++ Send for catalog. 
B.S. REED, REGISTRAR, SOCORRO, N. M. 





Teachers: Investigate Scholastic’s Periodical 
Service. Your choice of free subscriptions to 
sisteen quality magazines with group orders for 
Scholastic. Inquire: Subscription Department, 
Scholastic, Chamber of Commerce Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 























e Letters should 
be " confind to 300 words. 


Smoke Screen 


Dear Forum: 

In our school some years back 
the health room was renovated into 
a “Smoking Club” for students who 
brought their parents’ permission. 
Now, we have no club for smoking. 
you think the club should be reorganized? 
I don’t and I know there are many 
who will agree with me that high school 
students are too immature to smoke. 

The effects of smoking are: 

1. Nicotine forms a coating on the lungs 
prohibiting oxygen to get to the blood. 

2. Nicotine eats away the nerves. 

3. Smoking causes color blindness. 

4. Smoking causes the heart to beat too 
fast which results in short wind. 

My opinion of smoking is that one who 
smokes at an immature age has, inevita- 
bly, a nerve-racking task in an effort to 
keep alert. Smoking is a HABIT. Hab- 
its are supposed to be friends and allies 
and not enemies and foes. People, gen- 
erally, start smoking to show off, to be 
up with the crowd. But the older smoker 
will tell any youngster who smokes that 
it is a bad habit, and that they wish they 
had never started. 

—Norwood Teague, 
Goldsboro (N. C.) H. 8. 
es 


What Price Athletics? 


Dear Editor: 

Are school athletics of any value except 
from the physical standpoint of develop- 
ing the human body? Let us, for an ex- 
ample, take two boys of approximately 
equal physical and mental powers just 
entering high school. During their four 
years one participates in three major 
sports, thus spending hours every day 
after school in practice. The other boy, 
however, does not participate in school 
sports except for a few inter-class ath- 
letic contests which require little or no 
practice. This boy does his lessons dili- 
gently and therefore earns good marks, 
something which the athlete can not do be- 
cause he is spending his free time practis- 
ing in order to make the team victorious 
and the name of the school famous. 

Needless to say, on graduating the 
scholar receives a job on the strength of 
his marks while the athlete who also 
needs a job has only memories of cheers, 
victories, and newspaper articles. 

To my way of thinking the athlete has been 
cheated and has lost a chance which he can 
never have again. What do youthink about it? 

—Roy Ostrom, 

Dwight Morrow H. 8., Englewood, N. J. 

* 


Do Exams Make Cheaters? 


Dear Editor: 

I am writing this article from my view- 
point as a Junior in High School. The 
teacher assigns class work and home work 
for us to prepare every day and then at 
the end of every week; there are stiff 
necks, soiled shirt sleeves and collars, 
dated fingernails, and marked desks all 
because of a test which the teacher is 
about to give. Then as we get used to 
this, presently a six weeks period rolls by 
and the class instructor announces that 
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Forum 


we will have a six weeks’ test 
tomorrow; immediately there is 
a scramble for books, notes, 

handkerchiefs, and pencils. 
The teacher calls the class to 
order on the morrow and in- 
stantly Tommy moves over 
closer to Sally, and Jimmie 
asks Harry if he won't leave 
his paper uncovered, and Wil- 
lie tells Jakie that’ he must 
share his notes with him. This 
is my main argument against tests. It 
does not in most instarices build character 
or create honesty. It encourages cheat- 
ing, dishonesty and even te some extent 
theft. I believe that if the scholar’s 
grades were made up by averaging his 
everyday class grades, we would have a 
much better school system and a much 

better behaving student body. 
—Merlyn. Imus, 
Savannah H. S., Savannah, Missouri. 
* 


Leisure Time 
Dear Editor: 

I think it is very interesting to know 
what different people would do if they 
had more leisure time. I am going to 
take my own family as an example. Dad 
says, “I'd go down to southern Oregon 
and fish. Id stay at one place until | 
was tired of it and then move to another 
good fishing place. I don’t care if I 
don’t catch many fish. I just like to get 
out into the fresh air and sit and think— 
or just sit.” 

Mother says, “I’d like to have a lot of 
time to devote to writing. I have so 
many ideas for stories but I just can’t 
find time to write.” 

My fourteen-year-old brother says, “If 
I had more spare time I’d work on radio 
sets.” 

And I say, “If I had lots of time, I'd 
go to the beach, rent a house and spend 
all my time on my music.” 

Anyone who has a hobby is going to get 
along all right in the future when we all 
will have more leisure time. 

—Mary Ellen Nyden, 
Washington H. S., Portland, Ore. 


* 
"Yankee Imperialism" 
Dear Editor: 

I cannot agree with the Wisconsin stu- 
dent whose argument does a gross in- 
justice to the Pan-American policy of the 
United States. We have not yet inter- 
vened in Cuba. Big business has asked 
that we do so, but President Reosevelt 
has held off. When American warships 
cast anchor down there it was with the 
permission of the Cubans. Hubert Her- 
ring in the November issue of Current 
History says that “our government has 
shown remarkable restraint in the crises 
of the past two months. .. .” He makes 
it clear that we are determined te avoid 
intervention in Cuba. 

When the author of the letter compares 
a supposed. Canadian invasion with our 
policy he forsakes his own case. The 
comparison is not warranted. The United 
States would naturally feel humiliated to 
think that Canada did not have faith in 
our ability to protect foreign interests. 
On the other hand, Cuba realizes she is 
inexperienced in the ways of self-govern- 
ment and, therefore, does not resent our 


friendly interest. 
—Girdon W. Lane, 
Chamberlain (S. Dak.) High School. 
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Teachers Column 


Correcting several hundred lists of miss- 
ing words submitted for the Sherlock 
Holmes prizes is, to begin with, a good 
way of going crazy. But it is also a good 
way to discover some of the habits which 
interfere with a student’s ability to learn. 

As was to be expected, the heaviest 
fatalities occurred:on particular groups of 
words, although no ‘two students made ex- 
actly the same set of mistakes unless they 
had been working together. 

Several sections proved troublesome be- 
cause students lacked the ability to draw 
a general abstraction from a set of con- 
crete facts. There is probably nothing to 
be done about this. Luckily, the other 
common faults are susceptible to correc- 
tion. 

One of the worst is the fear of strange 
words. Failure to define the dialectic 
tranter and nothing less than acute dis- 
like of the term diptych dished the record 
of several entrants. Since these habits 
appear in what seems to be an unusually 
intelligent and studious group, it would 
seem that all students need to get on bet- 
ter terms with their dictionaries. 

These habits seem to be of the same 
character as the general mutilation of 
proper names. Although they must have 
copied directly from the book, not more 
than ten correctly spelled the middle name 
of John Steuart Curry. Poor Ibsen was 
converted to Ibbetson and Ibanez. And 
the Dail Eireann had hardly one spelling 
to call its own. Respect for accuracy de- 
serves cultivation. Students should see 
that they get proper names right; accu- 
racy makes for good engineers, lawyers, 
and newspaper men. And it doesn’t need 
brains as much as it needs training. 

The other errors seem rooted in a want 
of elementary information. Consistent 
failure to link the appropriation for the 
Federal Radio Commission with the citi- 
zens of the United States indicates that 
many students have no realization of the 
connection between taxes and government. 
A surprising number seem to consider the 
government an independent body, sup- 
ported like the corpse of Mohammed in 
mid-air. 

On the other hand, students who joined 
the search for missing words showed a 
real taste for scholarship and a unique 
ability to analyze a paragraph. The final 


‘score stands heavily in their favor. 


For the benefit of students who did not 
come in first, it is only fair to add that there 
were many imperfections in the problems 
offered. Without detracting from the ex- 
cellent entry of the winner, it may still 
be said that the failure of others to make 
as impressive a showing lies not so much 
in a lack of ability as in a lack of clair- 
voyance. Nothing less than a genius for 
reading the mind of the author of the 
sentences would have enabled conscien- 
tious students to make a perfect score. 

* 

Bernard Corvinus, 2405 Marion Ave., 
New York,’ has published a pictorial map 
showing natural resources and industries 
of the United States in pastel colors. 

2 

A pronunciation bee, similar to a spell- 
ing bee, could be conducted nicely with 
the assistance of “Wild Names I Have 
Met.” 
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Tres thay Lemboten Backer 


tells 


“HOW TO START 
YOUR OWN LIBRARY 


out of your 
allowance” 


@ "Dozens of students,” says Mrs. May 
Lamberton Becker, 
of their allowance, or with money earned, 
and so cannot afford high prices, have 


“who buy books out 


asked ‘me how they can form.a library of 
their own. Everyman's Library is the answer. And from its 900 inex- 
pensive editions of the world's greatest literature, | have now personally 
selected the 242 | think you will like best and find most valuable.” 
Here are 55 from Mrs. Becker's selection: 


249. ey LES FROM “THE ARABIAN 808. 
516. THE FROGS. THE TRIAL OF EURIP- 
IDES. THE CLOUDS AND THE 
WASPS— Aristophan 
9. MEDITATIONS—Marcus Aureliu 
22. PRIDE AND PREJU Cie—Jane” Austen. 295. 
169. EUGENIE GRANDET—Honore de Balzac. 
287. JANE EYRE—Chariotte Bronte. 122. 
502. THE RING AND THE BOOK — Robert 509. 
Browning. 494. 
204. PILGRIM’S PROGRESS—John Bunyan. 
$4. POEMS AND SONGS—Robert , 
800A. THE WAY OF AL ~~ >a 101. 
Butler. Intro. by Wm. Lyon Phelps. 439. 
800C. gg age Butler. Intro. by F. 
B. Hackett 46. 
5t. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENVENUTO 
CELLIN 179. 
537. TALES RETOLD—Geortrey Chaucer. With 180. 
a_memorial by Charles Cowden Clarke. 384. 
480. CHRONICLES OF THE PILGRIM FATH- 830 
ERS. Introduction by John Masefield. 
495. SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSICAL Dic. 64. 
TIONARY. 
464. THE WOMAN IN ber i hand Collins. 8i9. 
77. THE DEERSLAYER 
588. TWO YEARS BEFORE. THE MAST — R. H. 
Dana. 200. 
. DIVINE comEey- Dante. suse. by Cary. 140. 
236. BLEAK HOUSE—C. Dicker 95. 
235. PICKWICK PAPE RS t om Dickens. 764. 
802-803. THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV. (2 
Vols.)—-Fedor_ Dostoieffsky. 626. 
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I, and JII—Alexandre Dumas. 
174. BLACK TULIP—Alexandre Dumas. 858. 
325. MILL ON THE FLO eorge Eliot. 


715. POEMS—R. W. Emerson. 


80¢ POSTPAID 


tively bound in uniform 


e 
{. SKETEERS— Alexandre Dumas. 298. 
175. Twenty YEARS AFTER—Alexandre Du- 800F. 


593-594- 595. “VICOMTE DE BRAGELONNE. Vols. 573. 


Each volume is uniformly and attrac- 


integrity of text and careful editing. 


MADAME BOVARY — Gustave Flaubert. 
Trans. by Eleanor Marx Aveling. With 
mM, introduction by Prof. George Saints- 
ju 

CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND, FRANCE 
AND SPAIN—Sir ‘John Froissa 

VICAR of WAKEFIELD—Oliver Gold- 


T LETTER ean Hawthorne. 
E SEA—Victor H 


Do 
one LADY “FROM THE SEA— 
en q 
POEMS OF JOHN KEA 
MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, LA 
OF ANCIENT ROME—T. B. Macaulay 
LE MORTE D’ARTHUR, Vol. t!—Sir T. 


Malory. 
MOBY DICK—Herman Melville. 
TYPEE—Herman Melville. 
POEMS—John 


Milton 
-831. en 1ES—Poquelin de Moliere. 2 


pLATo’s REPUBLIC. Trans. by Harry 
RUSAIVYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. AND 


YS OF CALDERON. Trans by 
Ripereld. 
CONFESSIONS—St. Augustine. 
QUENTIN DURWARD-—Sir W. Scott. 


PLAYS—R. B. Sheridan. 

THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE anB 
BLACK ARROW—Robert Louis Stevenson. 

POEMS. Vol. se Lord Tennyson. 

VANITY FAIR—W. M. Thackeray. 

THE SEA AND THE JUNGLE—H. M. 


nson. 
OF anaes. a DEMOCRATIC 
Noe et Wh 
PLAYS. P oe WRITINGS AND POEMS 
—Oscar Wilde. Intro. by Hesketh Pear- 
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Specials Offer Any 5 Volumes for $3.50 postpaid. 


Start your own library at once. 
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“SURE | NIBBLE 
BETWEEN-MEALS—WHEN 
THERE ARE PLANTERS 
PEANUTS AROUND!” 


“And say—those salty, crispy Planters 
Peanuts hit the spot! They’re ‘energy- 


plus’...never slow you up!” 


OHNNY FARRELL—champion 
golfer—has to keep himself fit! 
“Planters Peanuts give you real pep 
without overtaxing digestion,” he says. 


MR. PEANUT 
“All four main food 


elements in perfect 
for 

greatest energy in 

Planters Peanuts!” 


A Big 
Treat 
for a 
Nickel! 


Did you know Planters Peanuts 
are digestible and good for you? 


That’s because Planters supply the 
four food elements your body needs, in 
just theright proportions. They “‘burn 
up’ completely inside you into energy 
—never leave you “heavy” or “sunk.” 


Notice how fresh Planters Peanuts 
are... how choice. They’re the “pick 
of the plantation”—the plumpest, 
tastiest Virginia “‘jumbos’’—roasted 
and salted our own secret way to a 
“‘mouth-watery” flavor and crisp 
crunchiness. 


So...hand yourself a bag of Plant- 
ers fresh Peanuts now! 





